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MAKING EDUCATION MORE PRACTICAL. 


THE following anecdote appeared in a recent issue of 
one of our popular magazines: 

“Mr. Smith went to a neighbor’s to buy a bushel of buckwheat for 
seed. The man was away, but his wife undertook to make the sale. 
She got a peck measure and they went to the granary. She filled the 
measure twice and emptied it into the bag, and then began to tie the bag 
up. ‘But, Mrs. Lawton,’ said Smith, ‘it takes four pecks to make a 
bushel.’ ‘Oh, does it?’ said the woman, untying the bag. ‘Well, you see 
I never had any experience in measuring grain before I was married. I 
always taught school.”’ 4 


This story may be a libel on the sex and the profession 
but it illustrates how education may fail to be practical. 

Some education is useful; some is merely ornamental. 
That education is useful which aids its possessor, in 
one way or another, better to fight and win the battle 
of life. 

Of late there has been a growing tendency to protest 
and revolt against a system of education that many 
believe to be more ornamental than useful, more theo- 
retical than practical. While the world has been ad- 
vancing in science and invention, in social, political, and 
religious freedom, and in all those arts and industries 
that tend to promote material prosperity, the system of 
education has remained largely archaic, dating from 
the time when it was regarded mainly as the luxury of 
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the rich and high-born, while ignorance was looked upon 
as the natural and special privilege of the poor and 
lowly. In those days education was not regarded as a 
factor in the problem of earning a living, but as a means 
of adding grace and accomplishment to the scions of 
aristocracy. The poor schoolmaster of those times was 
regarded as a person of so little consequence that he 
had to take his meals in the servants’ hall. Even 
to-day, though the social position of the teacher has 
risen somewhat, the compensation has not kept pace 
with it, and it averages less than what a first-class 
workman in the trades can earn. 

It is the masses, not the classes, that must be con- 
sidered in the education of to-day. Joseph Chapman, in 
a criticism of the modern system of education, recently 
pointed out the fact that, according to the latest census, 
92 per cent. of the 19,000,000 children attending the 
public schools never get beyond the grade schools. To 
follow the same system in the education of the masses 
that is followed in the education of the few who desire 
a higher education is a waste of time that could better 
be devoted to more useful and practical knowledge. 
What the masses need is a system of education that will 
fit them for their places in the world of toilers, and en- 
able them to get better returns for their toil. 

Much of the educational system of to-day is of no 
more practical benefit to the majority of the children 
than the paper frills around the mutton-chops in a 
fashionable café. The public seem to be awakening to 
this fact and are demanding a change. Recently a 
committee of experts appointed to investigate the 
public school system of Portland, Oregon, reported that 
they found the education more theoretical than prac- 
tical. In a recent issue of the Minnesota Magazine, the 
organ of the student body of the State University, it 
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was charged that the professors donot teach the students 
to think for themselves, and that the education given 
is largely mechanical. A committee of the Minne- 
apolis school board has made inquiries of 1,500 gradu- 
ates of the high schools of that city as to the benefit of 
the education they had received. Replies were ob- 
tained from 1,124 graduates, and of these fully one 
fourth said that their high-school education had done 
them no good. 

At a meeting of the Yale Alumni Association in 
Minneapolis, in January, Mr. James J. Hill, the empire 
builder of the northwest, spoke on the educational 
methods and results of our schools. Among his remarks 
were the following: 

“Our common-school system, I am afraid, is a dismal failure. The 
education a boy or girl needs is something that will help him or her to 
make a living in the lot in which his or her life is cast. I would rather 
take a boy who knew only the three ‘R’s’ and had a widowed mother to 
support than a high-school graduate of to-day. * * * Ourcommon- 
school system is turning out young men who are not fit for any practical 
use. * * * Qur public-school education must be more practical. 
It must rest upon a sounder foundation. * * * It is not the fault 
of the young people. They are giving their time under the delusion that 
they are getting an education. It isthesystem thatistoblame. * * * 
if I were running an institution of learning, I would simplify the curricu- 
lum and get all the facts classified into those that are true and those that 
are not.” 

The field of education is broad. The time to explore 
it is short. It is up to educators to eliminate all that 
has no practical bearing upon the every-day life of the 
many. It issaid that when Marie Antoinette was told 
that the people of Paris were fighting for bread, she 
asked, ‘“‘ Why don’t they eat cake?”” Our modern Marie 
Antoinettes are providing too much “cake” in the 
educational bill of fare of the children of to-day, when 
they need more of the plain and substantial and life- 


giving. 
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An awakening has come, and we see the results in the 
introduction of manual training, domestic science, agri- 
culture, and other practical subjects in the common 
schools, and in the establishment of trade and voca- 
tional schools. 

In our schools for the deaf a practical education is of 
even greater importance than in the common schools. 
The children look to us for about all the education they 
will ever get. We cannot do much in the time allotted, 
but what we do should be of a nature to confer the 
greatest good on the greatest number. 

Of the pupils who go out from the American schools 
for the deaf, only about 2 per cent. go to college and 
thus receive the benefit of a higher education. A 
college education is a desirable thing for any boy or 
girl who has the ability, the inclination, and the means 
to get it, and we should use our best endeavors to in- 
crease the number of deaf children who obtain a higher 
education. But we must take conditions as they are, 
not as we should like them to be. Therefore, our 
highest duty belongs to the ninety-eight per cent. of 
deaf children who do not or cannot get a college educa- 
tion. The courses of study in our schools should be 
planned for the ninety-eight per cent., not the two per 
cent. Some time ago a committee of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf prepared a course of 
study that would fit the pupils in the schools for the 
deaf to enter Gallaudet College. That was all right 
in its place, but what is needed much more is a course of 
study for the ninety-eight per cent. who do not go to 
college, and which will fit them better for the life they 
will lead out in the world. The schools can arrange a 
special course as a by-road leading to college, but the 
main road travelled by the many should lead to the 
most practical and useful education that we can give 
them. 
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A course of study with a long list of text-books on 
various subjects looks good on paper. It impresses the 
public with the great work the school is doing. But 
what impress does it make on the lives of the pupils? 
That is the question. The pupils are pushed through 
the course, take an examination, and are given a 
diploma of graduation. But has the course gone 
through them? It is no exaggeration to say that fully 
three fourths of what the pupils learn at school is soon 
forgotten and is of no practical use to them in after life. 
The thought that should give us pause is that the time 
thus practically wasted might have been applied to 
giving the pupils knowledge that would have remained 
with them and been a help and inspiration to them in 
after life. 


The Use of Text-Books. 


Much of the inefficiency of our modern educational 
system is due to the multiplicity of text-books and the 
character of those text-books. A text-book is presup- 
posed to convey useful information. But too often this 
information is concealed in a mass of verbiage and 
detail that renders the labor of extracting and remem- 
bering it wearisome to the pupil. A whole paragraph 
or a whole page will treat of a fact that could be pre- 
sented in a few concise words or sentences. The aver- 
age child looks upon the text-book as a disagreeable 
thing. He cannot be deluded into the belief that it is 
anything but an instrument of torture devised for his 
especial benefit. 

A leading educator of Minnesota recently contributed 
an article to a daily paper, strongly criticising the 
modern text-book. He said in part: 

‘“‘What is the trouble with the educational system that"makes it so 


ineffective? * * * The trouble is not a natural difficulty, but purely 
a manufactured one. It is not inefficient teachers; it is not dull, reluc- 
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tant, disobedient pupils; it is not want of money; it is not want of 
effort; it is not want of interest. * * * It is in the text-books. 
* * * In most of the studies the text-books are so stuffed and padded 
that it is practically impossible for a student to obtain either a practical 
or a cultural knowledge of the subject. He has no time nor opportunity 
for practicality or culture or thought, but is buried under a mass of manu- 
factured detail that keeps his every nerve strained to the utmost to 
prepare for the coming examination questions by which he is clubbed 
into subservience. * * * There are hundreds of men and women 
in Minnesota that could write a set of text-books by means of which the 
pupils with not over one fourth the effort they now make could learn in 
a thorough, well-grounded, thinking, and cultural manner far more than 
they now learn in the schools.” 


I believe that there is a tendency in our schools for 
the deaf to use too many text-books and to devote too 
much time to them. One thing we must remember, 
and that is that text-books are written for hearing 
children who have a broad understanding and fluent use 
of language. If text-books are a task and a stumbling 
block to them, what are they to our deaf children 
who are so heavily handicapped by lack of comprehen- 
sion and use of language? As a means of teaching 
language to deaf children, the ordinary text-book is 
practically useless. For one thing, the language of the 
text-book is not the language of every-day use, of the 
home, of the street, of the workshop. For another 
thing, the average pupil dislikes the text-book, and 
what one dislikes is not long remembered if it is possible 
to forget it. But the study of text-books is a necessity 
to some extent. We cannot do away with them entirely. 
The question is, then, how best to use them. There are 
some teachers, perhaps many, who think it their duty 
to take a text-book prescribed by the course of study, 
and wade through it, pupils in tow, faithfully from 
preface to finis, so many pages per day. I believe this 
is a serious mistake. There is much in every text-book 
that is of no importance in the world to the pupils. A 
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wise teacher should treat a text-book as one treats a 
bill of fare. One does not go into a restaurant and 
order the whole menu and try to get away with it. 
One looks it over and selects what one likes and what 
agrees with one, and leaves the rest. Handle a text- 
book in the same way. Discriminate, select, omit, with 
a view to the pupils’ méntal digestion and nourishment. 
Overloading the stomach interferes with digestion and 
defeats the purpose for which we take in food. Over- 
loading the mind interferes with mental assimilation and 
defeats the purpose of study. 


Arithmetic. 


Next to the English language arithmetic is the most 
important and practical study in its bearing on the 
after life of our pupils. No matter what occupation the 


‘boys and girls follow after they leave school, they will 


have need of arithmetic at times. 

The prime requisites for a practical knowledge of 
arithmetic are rapidity and accuracy. This old world 
of ours moves at a rapid rate, and he who has to sit 
down with pencil and paper and take his time when 
confronted by a problem is going to be left behind. 

Arithmetic is a vast and comprehensive science, 
ranging from the simplest two-and-two-make-four to the 
estimating of the distance and dimensions of the solar 
system and the speed of comets. But we do not 
need to go as far as that, like the Irishman who was 
taking a civil-service examination for a position as mail- 
carrier, and was asked to figure out how long it would 
take to go from the earth to Mars at a given rate per 
second. Disgustedly he remarked, ‘‘ Bedad, if they put 
me on that route, I’d throw up me job.” 

There is probably no study in our schools that is 
more misused and misapplied than that of arithmetic. 
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There is no text-book in which the wise teacher has 
better opportunity to exercise common-sense discrimi- 
nation and selection. The average text-book in arith- 
metic is replete with exercises and problems that have 
not the least practical relation to the life of the average 
boy or girl after leaving school. To insist on going 
through an arithmetic and trying to teach everything 
is arrant nonsense and an almost criminal waste of time. 

Take the following example copied from one of our 
standard text-books: 

“Tf the earth is 92,000,000 miles from the sun, and the moon at its full 
is 224,000 miles farther on, and light travels 185,172 miles a second, how 


many seconds is it in passing from the sun to the moon and back to the 
earth?” 


Will some one kindly enlighten my dazed mind as to 
where the horse sense of the above lies? 

Here’s another: 

“A man having a sum of money spent 5 for a house, ;y for furniture, 


séo (Help!) for horses and carriages, and % to build a church. What 
part of his money had he left?” 


Would any man outside of an insane asylum or a 
public school do such figuring in order to spend his 
money? Most of us have little difficulty in getting rid 
of our surplus cash, without splitting hairs, or fractions. 
There is one redeeming feature in the above. The man 
was a good Christian, seeing that most of his money 
went to the church. 

One more: 


‘Change to seven decimal places and add: 1.82; 0.0097; 0.10235.” 


Will the ability to work out the above puzzle reduce 
the cost of living one cent, or add a single cubit to one’s 
stature? 

Examples like the above could be adduced indefinitely. 
You will find them on almost any page of most of the 
common-school arithmetics of to-day. 
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What the boys and girls need most of all is the ability 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide common-sense 
numbers, both fractions and integers, rapidly and accu- 
rately. If they are able to do this, what is the use of 
subjecting them to heavyweight mathematical gym- 
nastics like those above quoted? If one has a short and 
easy road to town, what is the use of crawling through 
several barb-wire fences, climbing divers hills, fording 
a stream, and floundering through a morass? You may 
get to town eventually, but ——. 

The following suggestions are offered as covering a 
practical knowledge of arithmetic for the majority of 
our pupils: 

1. Rapid and accurate work, mental preferably, in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, with 
small numbers such as are likely to be used in real life. 

2. The simpler fractions, from halves to tenths. We 
rarely use any beyond fifths. 

3. Dry measure, liquid measure, long measure, and 
possibly square measure, the common weights. Teach 
them by actual practice with utensils and objects. 
Every school should be provided with a set of liquid and 
dry measures, and a pair of scales such as are used by 
grocers. 

4. The discounts on prices that are so often made in 
business. 

5. One method of reckoning simple interest. 

6. Simple proportion. 

Subjects that can well be omitted are such as bank 
discount, compound proportion, exchange, customs 
duties, stocks and bonds, compound interest, square and 
cube root. 

The above things taught, and well taught, would 
constitute a practical working knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for the majority of our pupils. 
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Much of the history taught in the schools is a waste of 
time as regards the majority of the pupils. I would 
teach ancient history, if at all, in the form of a few 
lessons written out and copied by the pupils into note- 
books, giving merely an outline of the salient facts 
relating to the ancient monarchies of the world. I 
would teach English history in the same way. 

The history of our own country is the most important, 
and even this can be much simplified without detriment. 
The sub-committee on history, appointed by the com- 
mittee on an elementary course of study, which latter 
was named by the Minnesota Educational Association 
at its meeting last fall, has submitted a report favoring 
radical changes in the teaching of history. The com- 
mittee holds that much of the subject matter contained 
in the average text-book on history is too deep for the 
study of pupils in the elementary grades. The outline 
recommended by the committee is as follows: 


1. Eliminate all but thirty dates. 
2. Eliminate the study of all battles except 
a. Battle of Quebec, 1759. 
b. Battle of Lexington and Concord, 1775. 
c. Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
d. Battle of Saratoga, 1777. 
. Battle of Yorktown, 1781. 
f. Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 1813. 
g. Fight between the Monitor and Merrimac, 1862. 
h. Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 
3. Each war shall involve only the answers to the following questions: 
a. What events brought on this war? 
b. What were its causes? 
c. What were its results? 
d. How did it affect each of the combatants? 
4, Substitute social, industrial, economic, and political periods for 
chronological divisions. 
5. Mass the interesting facts in regard to national heroes into biog 
raphies. 
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. Give an international setting to world events in our history. 
. Eliminate certain terms. 

. Correlate language, geography, and literature with history. 
). Eliminate from the course of study the following topics: 

a. Critical periods. 

b. Presidential campaigns. 

c. Reconstruction. 

d. The tariff. 


mai 


The above outline is probably too radical to meet the 
approval of many teachers of experience. It is merely 
suggestive as showing how much may be done toward 
simplifying the teaching of history. 

The most important and practical branch of history 
for our pupils is current history. This should be taught 
daily. The Minnesota method has produced very 
satisfactory results. It has been in use going on eighteen 
years. In the study or play rooms of the pupils there 
are large wall-slates. On these the teachers, in turn, 
write daily the cream of the news of the world. We call 
these slates the bulletin boards. The pupils read the 
news every day, and each pupil copies an item or two 
and writes it on the blackboard in his class-room on the 
following day. The teacher reads it over with the 
class, corrects it where necessary, and comments on it. 
The more important news items are copied into note 
books by the pupils for future review. In this way our 
older pupils are kept informed as to what is going on 
in the world about them. They become interested in 
the questions and events of the day, and when they 
leave school they will naturally have recourse to the 
newspapers for further information. 


Geography. 


Much of the matter contained in the modern text- 
book on geography is utterly useless to our pupils from 
a practical point of view. What will it benefit them to 
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learn about the soil, climate, products, and people of 
Timbuctoo or the Fiji Islands? What benefit is it to 
them to study the causes and influence of the tides and 
currents when most of them will spend all their lives 
inland? Definitions of natural divisions are a waste 
of time. Sufficient it is to teach the pupils what an 
island, a mountain, a river, etc., is, so that they will 
recognize it at sight, or know what it is when it is 
named. This can best be done by means of maps and 
pictures. Teach the names of the leading countries of 
the world, with their locations and theirleading products. 
Teach the names and locations of the leading commer- 
cial cities of the world, the leading rivers, mountains, 
islands, etc., those that are frequently mentioned in the 
news of the day. Familiarize the pupils with the 
geography of their own country and touch lightly, if at 
all, upon the remote quarters of the world. I would 
especially emphasize greater use of the globe and maps. 
By devoting a short time daily to their use, and con- 
tinuing it for several years, the pupils will ultimately 
have a practical knowledge of geography far greater 
than they would acquire from close study of the average 
text-book. At the risk of being considered too radical, 
I will say that a good teacher could discard the text- 
book entirely and give the pupils a good geographical 
education by means of globe and maps alone. And 
think of the hours spent in wearisome text-book study 
that would be saved to devote to language teaching! 


Grammar. 


There is a growing conviction among educators that - 


the study of grammar in the common schools is of no 
value, and this is especially applicable to schools for the 
deaf, where the majority of the pupils never go beyond 
the common-school grades. The committee appointed 
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by the Minnesota Educational Association, referred to 
above, recommends that grammar should not be studied 
below the seventh grade, and preferably not before the 
eighth, holding that technical grammar as a science or 
as an exercise in logic has no place in the grades. But 
while the study of technical grammar is opposed, there 
is no reason why the simple grammatical principles may 
not be studied from the first. The sysyem of gram- 
matical symbols devised by the late George Wing, and 
which has been in use in the Minnesota School for more 
than thirty years, is admirably adapted to this purpose. 
The system can be commenced in the earliest years and 
be carried throughout the course. This system has 
been explained in the Annals;* so I will say no more 
about it here, save that it has been a most efficacious 
auxiliary in teaching language to the deaf, and in giving 
them a good understanding of grammatical principles 
without the use of a text-book. 


Civil Government. 


This is a subject about which our pupils should have 
a fair knowledge when they leave school, in order to fit 
them to discharge their duties as citizens. This can 
be done without compelling them to study an exhaustive 
and exhausting treatise of several hundred pages. The 
best method would be for the teacher to take some good 
text-book as a basis and prepare lessons for the pupils 
to copy into note-books, or prepare the lessons with the 
hektograph or some other copying device. Begin with 
local government, as in the village, town, or city. 
Explain how the government is carried on. Give the 
names of the chief officials, with their duties and the 
manner of their election or appointment. Treat the 


*See volume xxx, pages 188-203. 
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county government in the same way, then the state 
government, winding up with the national government. 
Interspersed among these lessons may be given helpful 
talks on the duties of citizens as regards obedience to the 
law, voting, paying taxes, etc. 


Commercial Law. 


This is another practical subject of instruction for our 
pupils. Too often our pupils leave school ignorant of 
the commonest principles of law that govern society. 
Cases have been cited again and again of deaf men and 
women being swindled out of valuable property through 
their ignorance of common law. This subject can best 
be taught in the same manner as civil government above 
by means of note-books or hektograph lessons. Among 
the more important subjects under this head are con- 
tracts, partnership, agency, sales of property, mortgages, 
promissory notes, checks, insurance, and bailment. 


Manners and Morals. 


From the circumstances of the case deaf children will 
be able to gain very little instruction in manners and 
morals outside of school. Therefore some systematic 
instruction is desirable while they are with us. In the 
Minnesota School we have a series of text-books, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced, prepared years ago 
by the Teachers’ Association, and printed in our office. 
The primary book treats of the commonest points in 
good manners and good morals in the simplest style of 
language, so that very young pupils can read and 
understand. The intermediate book covers about the 
same ground with language rather more complex. The 
advanced book is adapted to the use of the older pupils, 
both in language and subject matter. These books 
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have been used for a matter of twenty years or more in 
our school, and the results have been satisfactory. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


By means of some good charts and a few simple 
lessons on the organs and functions of the human body, 
the pupils can be given a sufficient knowledge of this 
branch of study. After they leave school they can 
acquire all the additional information they care for, 
and then some, by reading the newspapers and current 
magazines. 


Bookkeeping. 


All that I would recommend in this line is the teaching 
of single entry, with cash-book, journal, and ledger, to 
theend that the pupils may be able to keep their personal 
accounts in a shipshape manner. 


Language. 


One reason why I would simplify the study of text- 
books and shorten the time devoted to them is to leave 
more time for the teaching of language. Less text- 
book, more language. Language is the thing of supreme 
importance in our work of educating the deaf, a subject 
to which all others should be subservient. Our great 
aim is to teach our pupils to understand and use the 
English language so that when they go forth from school 
they will have a means of communication with the 
hearing world. If we fail to do this, we largely fail in 
our mission as educators. 

We must bear in mind that the language the pupils 
need is the language of the sphere in life wherein their 
own lives are cast, and this, for nearly all, is the language 
of the common people, of the highway and byway, of 
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the street and the workshop. The children cannot 
learn this by rules of grammar or by a study of the 
classics. We must teach the idiom of the language, or 
make a beginning of it, at school. Idiom is the hardest 
thing for deaf pupils to learn by themselves, inasmuch 
as the dictionary fails them there. Reading is a help, 
but not so great as some think, for many of the pupils 
will never become assiduous readers, and many common 
idioms do not occur in newspapers and books frequently 
enough to render them familiar. I believe most 
strongly that idioms should be taught in the school- 
room. I have done it more or less for thirty years, and 
of late years more and more. For one thing, the pupils 
are eager to learn them and use them. They want to 
use language like ‘‘ hearing folks.’”’ Any teacher of the 
deaf can easily make a collection of common idioms. 
Last year I taught my class over eleven hundred idioms, 
which they copied with illustrative sentences into note- 
books. This year thenumber willreach fifteen hundred. 
All these idioms are reviewed, and the results are seen 
in the growing tendency of the pupils to use them spon- 
taneously in their other language work. If I had the 
space I might adduce some specimens of original lan- 
guage work by congenitally deaf pupils that just bristle 
with idioms, and might go far to convince some of the 
doubting Thomases. 

As a means of teaching language to the deaf, I have 
little use for compositions, essays, biographical and 
descriptive writing by the pupils. When such exercises 
are called for, the pupils will go to books and papers for 
information, and likely as not will copy the language 
largely. .They are thus not learning to express their 
own ideas in their own language. Again, the language 
of essays and compositions is not the language of every- 
day life. 
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I believe strongly in daily item writing by the pupils 
of all grades. Some teachers may think it is rather 
childish work for advanced grades. It all depends 
upon the character of the items. The pupils are given 
full latitude as to subject matter. They can write 
about anything that has occurred in their experience, 
at school or at home, in the present or the past. They 
give expression to their own thoughts and experiences in 
their own language. The teacher has a good oppor- 
tunity to discover the failings of each pupil and to 
correct them. There is also a fine opportunity for the 
wide-awake teacher to insert idioms where they will fit 
in well. I often, while correcting, tell my pupils, ‘‘ This 
sentence is not grammatically wrong, but it is a little 
queer or awkward. I should not say that, nor would 
hearing people. This is the way hearing people would 
express it—’’ and then proceed to show them. I believe 
that my pupils learn more good ‘‘ United States” in this 
way than they would by giving the same time to com- 
position or essay writing. Out in the world the people 
do not talk in compositions or essays, but in very 
homely, and often rather slangy, language. This sug- 
gests to me the idea that it would not be a bad thing to 
give the pupils, during their last year at school, some 
idea of the meaning of slang, not the coarser and more 
vulgar kind, but the kind that is so largely used by 
young people, and old too, of good family and breeding. 
Also I think it would be a good idea to give the same 
pupils some idea of dialect, such as the western dialect, 
the negro dialect, the Irish, German, French, and 
Italian dialect. Some of the best literature of the day, 
some of the most interesting and human stories, contain 
dialect. Lists of the more common dialect words with 
the correct English spelling could be prepared and 
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copied by the pupils, and might encourage them to 
wider reading. 

The bulletin boards in our school, spoken of in the 
discussion of current history above, are a great help 
in teaching language, as they bring into the schoolroom 
daily new words and phrases such as are current in the 
newspapers. I write these words and phrases on the 
blackboard and have the pupils copy them into note 
books. In this way their understanding of words and 
phrases is largely increased during the year. 

Reading, rightly directed, will be a very efficient help 
in language teaching. By cutting down the time given 
to text-books in the schoolroom, time will be gained 
that may be devoted to reading. In the primary 
grades the children’s pages of the school papers furnish 
excellent reading matter. The older pupils have access 
to the library. They should be encouraged to read 
fairy stories and other story books for young folks, for 
these books contain language more like the vernacular 
of the common people. The reading of history, biog- 
raphy, travels, etc., may be all right for the favored few, 
but for the many, stories,"stories, and again stories, to 
the end that they may become familiar with the language 
that people talk in books, which is very much the same 


as the language they use in real life. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


EASY AND NATURAL SPEECH.*—II. 


Tue plan of work as taken up by Professor White 
with Miss Keller was divided as follows: 

1. Position. 

2. Breathing. 

Work on resonating cavities. 
Work on larynx. 

Work on vowels. 

Work on consonants. 
Rhythm and accent. 

. Pitch and quality. 

The same general plan was followed in the work with 
Jennie (the girl with whom Professor White and I were 
working), but there were so many faults to be overcome 
before we could do anything with pitch and quality that 
at the end of four weeks it was not possible to do very 
much on these last two points except to get an idea of 
what might be accomplished. 

It would be useless to enumerate Jennie’s faults were 
it not that they are common to many of our deaf 
children. Since they are, it will, I think, be worth while 
for me to give each one with the cause, if I know it, and 
later I will give the remedy so far as I can. 

lst. When we began work, Jennie used the back of 
the tongue in such a way that it pressed down upon the 
hyoid bone, which in turn pressed down upon the larynx 
to such an extent that the moment she used voice the 
larynx visibly moved down nearly half an inch below 
the position when in repose. 

This in itself would make good tone impossible, for 
to produce good tone, you remember, “the whole chain 
must be in perfect equilibrium.” If the tongue is forced 
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down you get low throaty sound—just what we did get 
in Jennie’s case. 

2nd. There was great constriction and distortion of 
the extrinsic muscles (those which go from the larynx 
to the tongue bone, pharynx, palate, and chin), and all 
of the up-pulling muscles were weak. 

These muscles are both involuntary and voluntary; 
for, while under normal conditions they act without any 
effort of the will, you can harden or make them soft at 
will. 

These muscles felt hard to the touch while Jennie 
was speaking. 

This constriction of the extrinsic muscles and pressing 
down of the back of the tongue is, I believe, due more 
to the way the vowel ah has been taught in our classes 
in the past than to any other one cause. 

If you do not agree with me, go through the school and 
test each child on the vowel ah and see what you get. 
The cause of the trouble is not far to seek when you go 
into a room and find that the best ah given (one given 
by a semi-mute) is not accepted by the teacher because 
the tongue is not depressed enough in the back. No 
child can give a good natural ah with mouth open so 
wide that you can see the whole length of his tongue and 
the palate and pharynx—to say nothing of various other 
parts of his internal anatomy; and when, in addition, a 
manipulator is used to press down the back of the 
tongue, it would be surprising to get any other result. 

You will notice that in the copy of ‘‘Elementary 
Sounds as Taught in the Lexington Avenue School”’ 
the position for ah is given not as tongue flat but tongue 
at rest in natural position. This means, Let the tongue 
alone; do not call attention to it at all unless it be 
drawn back or humped up, when merely calling atten- 
tion to the tip behind and touching the lower teeth will 
usually be sufficient. 
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Right here I want to say that we shall have better 
speech.if we will combine the use of our ears and our 
common sense to better advantage. It is not common 
sense for a teacher to take a semi-mute with good 
intelligible speech and by changing the positions to 
what she deems the correct ones get constriction and 
poor tone. 

There is one thing in speech that I regard as criminal; 
that is, making a child take a, to him, new position for 
any sound 7f he has a good intelligible sound the way he 
is making it. 

Take ch for example. Suppose a child comes to you 
who makes a good ch by tucking the point of his tongue 
down behind his lower teeth and with the top of the 
tongue making the point of contact with the hard 
palate. Suppose the teacher’s idea of correct position 
for ch is a combination of tsh. Shall she or shall she 
not change the position? I should say never change a 
position provided the sound is good both singly and in 
combination. I would even go so far as to say that if 
a child-can and does make ch with the back of his 
tongue, and makes so clear a sound that no one can ever 
mistake it, making it that way is the best position for 
him and will give more intelligible results than changing 
to the position most approved by authorities on speech. 

I am not advocating making ch with the back of the 
tongue; I am trying to make clear the point that we are 
spending a lot of time trying to get a point of contact 
exactly where we think it ought to be, or the elevation 
of the tongue according to Bell, when if we would give 
the child the sound from imitation, letting him see only 
what he can without opening our own mouths beyond 
the natural position, we should get better results in 
speech though the positions might not always be exactly 
to our minds. 
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Only yesterday a teacher said, in speaking of two 
children in her class, ‘ has good positions but I 
cannot understand what she says; while ’$ posi- 
tions are very poor and yet I always know what he is 
saying.” Is there not a lesson here for us all? 

To come back to Jennie. The 3rd fault was that 
there was practically no tone mouth (by tone mouth I 
mean the space back of the veil of the soft palate), and 
so, little resonance in the pharynx. 

This is a common fault with the deaf, giving a peculiar 
throaty tone, and is caused largely by the arches of the 
soft palate being held too far apart. This is not a 
natural fault and is, I believe, due, to some extent at 
least, to the exercises for the soft palate on which we all 
have spent considerable time. 

I do not believe that the exercises of raising and lower- 
ing the soft palate and spreading the arches and then 
bringing them nearer together will entirely prevent 
nasality or give good tone, and one thing is certain: you 
cannot have the child open his mouth wide enough to 
see the back of the throat without getting forced and 
unnatural position of the muscles leading to the throat 
and chin. So, while possibly overcoming one fault, you 
are surely acquiring another just as difficult to overcome. 

For this reason, I would not use with the children the 
exercise of raising and lowering the palate, or of spread- 
ing the arches and then brining them nearer together, 
as there are other exercises which will, I believe, accom- 
plish as good results without any consciousness on the 
part of the child as to what we are trying to do, and 
consequently without any disastrous effects. 

The 4th fault we found was that there was very 
little head or facial resonance, the cavities of resonance, 
with the exception of the nasal passages, not having 
been used and developed in phonation. 
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5th.—Jennie had never used the muscles which change 
pitch nor the super-laryngeal muscles which make the 
partial or complete closure of the glottis. 

Some of you may say—and justly—What have you 
to show for your work with Jennie? Her speech seems 
much the same. 

I cannot, nor can Professor White himself, overcome 
the confirmed habits of eleven years in four weeks even 
by working three or four hours daily. 

No pupil can, in a limited time, get control of and use 
in normal fashion muscles which have either never been 
used at all or used in the wrong way. 

I had for the last two weeks of my stay in Wrentham a 
girl from the Horace Mann School in Boston, who had 
taken a few lessons from Professor White and whose 
defects were nearly the opposite of Jennie’s. Jennie’s 
voice is nearly an octave below what it ought to be and 
this girl’s was much too high. One of the last days that 
we worked together they both gave tone on a middle 
key and in exactly the same key. This proved to my 
mind that the changing of a low voice to one of a higher 
key is not, as I have heard a very excellent teacher of the 
deaf state, impossible. The fact that during the last 
three or four days we were able at times to get a whole 
phrase in a tone of fairly good pitch and quality also 
proved that it would be possible to get this permanently 
if sufficient time and practice could be given to it. 

Jennie did not, however, get either the difference in 
quality or pitch a sufficient number of times to retain 
the muscular sensation. She could not tell when she 
used good tone and when not, and now after four months 
she has lost most of what she had gained except good 
breath control, a good attack, and confidence that she 
can improve her voice and that speech is not necessarily 
a difficult and tiring process. 
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While I hope we can do something with our older boys 
and girls in the way of improving their voices, our 
greatest hope for the future lies in the younger children. 

It is my firm belief that if we would begin our work 
on voice with our children in the kindergarten, spending 
a great part of our time in getting proper placing of the 
voice and resonance, and if we would teach the elemen- 
tary sounds in a more natural way, having the children 
repeat the samesound again and again until the muscular 
sense is so trained that thinking a sound or combination 
of elements brings unconscious, instantaneous action of 
the muscles to produce it, our children would not only 
speak with such ease and fluency that speech would be 
a pleasure to them, but, if the work were carried on 
through the grades along the same lines, we should 
seldom, if ever, have a voice of strained and unpleasant 
quality.* 

We can not do work of this kind successfully, however, 
until we all recognize the difference between articulation 
and speech and stop going against the first principles of 
good voice production in our teaching. Nor can we do 
it until every teacher is willing to study to find out the 
principles as taught by the best teachers of voice and 
how best to apply them to our work. 

Going back to the plan of work: In the last paper I 
gave exercises (1) for developing the muscles of the 
diaphragm, (2) for developing the intercostal muscles, 
and (3) for developing facial and head resonance. 


*Last year our kindergarten class was conducted along these lines. 
The class consisted of eleven children from four to six years of age, all 
of whom except one were born deaf and had no hearing. From two 
to three hours a day were spent on voice work alone through- 
out the year. It was the unanimous opinion of eminent teachers of 
voice from both Chicago and New York that the placing, quality, and 
resonance of the voices of these children were better than of the children 
throughout the school who, though very excellent voice work was being 
done with them, had not had this early training. 
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It will not be necessary to continue exercises 1 and 2 
except for such pupils as need further development of 
the muscles. Continue the exercise of m prolonged, 
daily, letting the child feel the vibration in the face, 
top of the head, and back of the neck. Give n and ng 
in the same way. When the child has a fair amount of 
resonance give m somewhat prolonged with different 
vowels, trying to carry the quality of resonance into the 
vowel. Sometimes the holding of the very tip of the 
nose will give a child the sensation of resonance in the 
vowel. 


Exercises. 


Exercise 1. To relax the jaw. 

Drop the lower jaw by relaxing the muscles. If it is 
dropped without effort of the will the line travelled by 
the chin will be the outer line of a segment of a circle. 

The reason for giving this exercise is that I find many 
children have stiff jaws and use them wrongly in speech. 
This comes in part, I think, from opening the mouth too 
wide in giving tongue gymnastics, and in showing and 
working with back positions. Try and make it a rule 
never to have a child open his mouth wider than the 
width of the thumb for any work in speech unless it be 
an exercise for relaxation like the above or some special 
exercise. 

Exercise 2. For opening the pharynx and getting a 
good position of the sound tube. 

Think a yawn, drop the jaw, and inhale through the 
mouth while smiling. Exhale slowly through the mouth, 
trying to keep the same position and feeling. 

Thinking a yawn lifts up the arch of the soft palate, 
makes the palate muscle tense and opens the pharynx. 
Thus we get the same result as in the exercise of raising 
and lowering the palate but the child is not conscious 
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of it. The muscles of the face, throat, and chest are so 
closely allied that drawing the muscles of the face up in 
a smile draws up the arch of the palate in sympathy. 

The idea in breathing through the mouth is that you 
get better position of the jaw, tongue, and palate, and 
an open larynx, whereas it is possible in breathing 
through the nose to have all of these in wrong position. 
This exercise is to be used with judgment with the 
smaller children lest they get the habit of breathing 
through the mouth. 

Exercise 3. For power of motor element. 

Inhale the same as in Exercise 2 but hold by drawing 
in the diaphragm, then let go, letting all the breath out 
in a sigh. 

Exercise 4. For breath control. 

Inhale as in Exercise 3. 

A. Hold by drawing in the diaphragm, then spin out 
the breath as slowly as possible. Children usually have 
difficulty in exhaling very slowly. The idea of control 
can be given by inserting a medicine dropper in the 
mouth and allowing the breath to escape through it. 

B. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving f. 

C. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving th. 

D. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving s. 

E. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving sh. 

F. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving /, th, 
s, sh in rapid succession. 

G. Inhale, hold, spin out the breath while giving 

H. Inhale, hold, give the vowels 0’0, ee, aw, a(h), pro- 
longed as long as the quality of tone can be retained. 
Stop the tone before you have to let go with the dia- 
phragm. 

I. Inhale, hold, blend the vowels a(h), —e-, ee, —o-, 0’0, 
holding the ah position of the pharynx for all the other 
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vowels. Spin out sound in one breath, blending all 
together. Keep the jaw still and the pharynx also, 
forming the vowels with the tongue and lips. 

J. Inhale, hold, then give short sentences on one 
breath. 

The above exercises cannot all be given at once. 
Exercises H, I, and J should not be attempted till fairly 


good tone has been secured. 
EDITH M. BUELL, 
Assistant Principal of the Insiitution for 
Improved Instruction, New York City. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF THE SPEECH OF 
THE DEAF.* 


THE appearance on the public lecture platform: of 
Miss Helen Keller and her former teacher Mrs. Macy 
has caused more or less public comment upon the 
speech of the deaf. Roughly this comment may be 
divided into two classes, one large and the other small, 
one uninformed and the other informed: the comment 
of the public at large, composed of persons who know 
nothing about the deaf, and that of teachers, parents, 
and friends of the deaf who know a great deal and are 
vitally interested. 

The comment of the large class—the uninformed pub- 
lic—is, generally speaking, uncomplimentary to both the 
quality and the intelligibility of Miss Keller’s speech. 
Such expressionsas “ disagreeable,” ‘‘mannish,”’ ‘‘a voice 
from the tombs,” “uncanny,” “eerie,” weird,” ‘‘sepul- 
chral,” ‘‘depressing,” ‘‘aquestionableaccomplishment,”’ 
and many more of the same tenor are freely bandied 
about by reporters and writers who, having never heard 


*A paper suggested by public comment on Miss Helen Keller’s speech. 
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a deaf person speak and having not known just what 
to expect, have received a nervous—or shall I say senti- 
mental—shock, at the first sound of Miss Keller’s voice, 
and try to pass on the shock to their readers by means 
of a not too carefully considered vocabulary. Such 
adverse opinions have been taken up somewhat eagerly 
by certain teachers and friends of the deaf who doubt 
the expediency of ‘‘ pure oralism”’ and are being adduced 
as authoritative reasons against the oral method.* 
These friends differ among themselves, however, as to 
the effect which Miss Keller’s speech will have upon the 
parents of the deaf: one set fears that it will unduly 
encourage them, and another—more logically, it seems 
to me, if we are to grant their main contention—feels 
certain that it will have a deterrent influence. One of 
the latter exclaims: 

““What parents would prize such a questionable accomplishment in 
their children? How many of the hearers could think it so desirable an 
acquirement for the deaf or most of those born so, even if it were gained 
at the expense of little time or effort? But when the long years that 
Helen Keller has given to it under the best instruction and with her 
remarkable abilities are considered, and when it is known that such is 


the general experience, how, pray, are the interests of the pure oral 
method advanced by such an exhibition?” 


It is evident that the author of this quotation believes 
that the opinion of the public at large is distinctly 
unfavorable if not actually hostile to the speech of the 
deaf as that public has become acquainted with it 
through hearing Miss Keller on the platform, and it is 
only fair to admit that he is quite right as far as the 
unaccustomed public is concerned. Unfavorable or 

*Such persons belong on the informed side of the line so far as intimacy 
with the deaf is concerned, of course; but manual teachers and officers 
in a combined-system school are often totally unacquainted with the 
quality and intelligibility of the speech of their own pupils. I have 


known manual teachers to be filled with admiration because I could 
understand a pupil who to my ears had excellent speech. 
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vaguely hostile though it be, however, a surprising per- 
centage of it understands what Miss Keller says. I 
was present at her first appearance at Tremont Temple 
in Boston, and talked with many individuals in the 
audience afterward, besides lingering about and listening 
to what strangers said. I found that nearly every one 
understood the conversation which followed the lecture. 
They all agreed that after the first two or three sentences 
they had practically no difficulty. When it came to the 
lecture, however, I found two or three who said they 
did not understand a word, a good many who could only 
get part, others who claimed to have understood nearly 
everything, and yet others, and a good many of them, 
who believed they had caught every word. As none 
of these persons were accustomed to deaf speech, I 
think there is something to be said on the side of intelli- 
gibility for a means of oral communication, however 
‘‘ disagreeable,’’ which can perform its office effectively 
in a hall the size of Tremont Temple as long as the 
language is conversational, and does not by any means 
fail entirely even when the odds are so terribly against 
it as they are when the subject matter is of an abstract 
nature. It is my belief that if the ears of the average 
audience could be trained by hearing the conversation 
immediately after Mrs. Macy’s talk, Miss Keller’s 
lecture would be very much more generally understood.* 

There were a good many parents of deaf children in 
the audience and a number of our own teachers. I 
think I have talked with every one of those parents on 
the subject since that time, and not one showed the 
slightest desire to turn away from oral education. On 
the contrary, their whole thought seemed to center on 


*Since that first appearance I have talked with many men and women 
of all classes who have heard Helen Keller here and there, and more 
than half, by actual count, have said they understood what she said 
in the conversation. 
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the ease and readiness with which Miss Keller used 
speech. When I asked them what they thought about 
the voice quality their varying answers may be sum- 
marized as follows: ‘I had to get used to it a little, but 
just as soon as I had heard a few words I was so inter- 
ested in what she was saying that I didn’t think any- 
thing about it. Of course speaking in a big hall like 
that is too hard, and I think her voice showed that she 
was making too much effort to be heard.’”’ One mother, 
whose five-year-old child had only been at school a few 
days, said, “‘I am so gladI went. NowI know the deaf 
can learn to talk and it gives me something to look 
forward to.” 

The teachers of the deaf who heard Miss Keller on 
that occasion were all of the opinion that there had been 
great improvement in breath control since they had 
heard her in public before, resulting in a much pleasanter 
general effect, an effect which would probably be more 
noticeable in a parlor than in a hall; but those who 
remembered her appearance in the Auditorium at 
Chatauqua in 1894, when the great audience of strangers 
worked up from catching a word here and there to 
breathless perfect understanding, ending in the wonder- 
ful enthusiasm of the Chatauqua salute, could not feel 
that she had gained so much in intelligibility, simply 
because she did not need it. 

The present paper does not concern itself in the 
slightest degree with the relative values of differing 
methods or systems of teaching the deaf. Its subject 
is the speech of the deaf and its intelligibility, and the 
probable effect of Miss Keller’s platform speaking upon 
public opinion regarding that speech and that intel- 
ligibility. 

I have just admitted that the unaccustomed public, 
hearing Miss Keller’s speech for the first time, finds it 
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disappointing, disagreeable, and unintelligible in varying 
degrees, and expresses its opinion freely in adjectives of 
which “‘uncanny”’ is a fair sample. ‘‘Uncanny”’ is a 
word in which the subjective element predominates. I 
remember that my own first knowledge of it was con- 
nected with a sign-making deaf and dumb man who 
moved into our neighborhood when I was a child. 
Although his hearing grandchildren became my play- 
mates I was desperately afraid of the man himself. My 
father said that he didn’t blame me for being afraid, 
because there was certainly something uncanny about 
the way the man could make himself understood just by 
waving his arms around; and my mother, who had had 
a deaf and dumb girl friend, was very indignant, and 
insisted that there was nothing in the least “‘uncanny”’ 
about the man, it was just his way of talking. I 
inquired what ‘‘uncanny”’ meant, and was told that it 
was something against nature, which couldn’t seem to 
be explained in a natural way. Since that time I have 
frequently heard “uncanny,” “weird,” ‘‘grotesque,”’ 
and many other analogous words applied by the unac- 
customed to the conversation of sign-making deaf peo- 
ple: terms exactly similar to those applied to the speak- 
ing deaf when their voices are heard in public. 

In short, whatever popular opinion may be in regard 
to the manually communicating deaf, a subject upon 
which I have not sufficient data to generalize, there is 
no use in denying that the judgment of the uninformed 
public, whenever the public takes the trouble to express 
a judgment, is almost invariably depressing to the oral 
teacher, and to the parents and friends of orally taught 
deaf persons, as the following instances will show: 

The nephew of an oral teacher mentioned to his aunt 
the other day that he had seen a former ‘‘show”’ pupil 
of hers in a drug-store that day. ‘‘ Was he talking?” 
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she asked. ‘Well! the fellow that works there was 
talking to him, and he was making noises that the 
fellow seemed to understand. I suppose he thought 
he was talking.”’ 

A deaf boy who in the judgment of his teachers has 
almost perfect speech, and who must have a fairly prac- 
tical kind of speech, since he is general errand boy for a 
flourishing business and uses no writing, went into a 
circulating library and returned a book, saying, ‘‘ This 
belongs to Miss Blankinton.’”’ The librarian credited 
the book correctly, and when one of Miss Blankinton’s 
fellow-teachers came in a few minutes later remarked, 
“One of your deaf and dumb pupils was in here just 
now to return a book. He made a noise that sounded 
like ‘This belongs to Miss Blankinton,’ and I under- 
stood him perfectly.” 

A congenitally deaf girl of ten, with the smooth, 
apparently effortless speech which all oral teachers long 
for, was sent to the contagious ward of a city hospital 
under circumstances precluding any explanation of her 
condition beyond the statement by a strange doctor 
that she was ‘‘deaf and dumb.”’ She stayed in the 
hospital six weeks, not very ill at any time, and according 
to the nurses she wrote and ‘‘made noises” through 
every waking hour. They read what she wrote, and 
answered her in kind; but it was not until the last week 
that it dawned on anyone’s mind that the “noises” 
were ‘‘taiking.”’ A doctor discovered it first, when she 
repeated something that he had said. He tried her, and 
found that he could understand her with but little 
difficulty, and then one by one the nurses tried, and 
found they could understand her easily. She had been 
understanding them for some time. The head nurse, 
in relating the story to me at an accidental meeting 
long afterward, said ‘‘If we had only known, things 
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would have been so much easier; but we were told that 
she was deaf and dumb, and so we supposed of course 
she couldn’t talk.” 

I once took a deaf girl into a large dress-making estab- 
lishment to obtain employment for her. The ladies in 
charge were all sympathy and interest; they had never 
seen a congenitally deaf person at such close quarters 
before, with a ‘“‘demonstrator”’ present to explain the 
situation. At my request one of them questioned her: 

‘“What is your name?” 

‘““Mary McSomething.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mary McSomething. Where do you live, 
Miss McSomething?”’ 

“T live at 1188 Carrison Avenue.”’ 

‘“What number Carrison Avenue?”’ 

“1188.” 

“Oh yes, I thought you said that, but I didn’t know 
the numbers ran so high on Carrison Avenue.” 

“Yes, they go up to over two thousand.” 

The conversation went on for a minute, and then the 
lady turned to me and said, “I see, she understands 
what I say by the motion of my lips, but she is unable 
to speak herself.”’ At the risk of losing the employment 
I allowed myself to say, ‘‘But how do you know what 
she says if she is unable to speak?” 

The lady looked a little bewildered and then explained 
triumphantly, “I mean, of course, that she is unable to 
speak like other people.’”’ Which was the exact truth. 

It may be interesting to note that they put the girl to 
work among hearing women, where her speech turned 
out to be entirely practicable, and that before many 
years she rose to be a forewoman. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that all 
persons unfamiliar with the deaf receive a disagreeable 
impression the first time they hear a deaf voice, and 
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it is equally true that they differentiate but slightly, if 
at all, between what all oral teachers and friends of the 
orally taught deaf would call excellent speech, and what 
the same persons would call wretched. A very similar 
situation exists in theusual English estimate of American 
speech. 

I remember recently, in London, hearing the ten-year- 
old son of a professor of English in a great middle-west 
University talking to a Scottish lady whose exquisite 
voice and speech I had been admiring. The boy, like 
his parents, spoke very good English in the ordinary 
American manner among educated folk; there was no 
nasality and no shrillness to my American ears. He 
said something about having had an English grand- 
father and being part English and part American, and 
so, while he was in England, he was going to play he had 
left his American part at home, and pretend to be an 
English boy. The Scottish lady said, ‘“‘ You can’t leave 
your American voice at home, can you? and nobody will 
ever think you are English while you talk the way you 
do, will they?” That of course might have meant 
anything; but afterwards, as I sat behind a screen 
writing a letter, I heard her telling the story to 
some English friends, and she said, “‘Fancy anyone 
with that nasal shriek being taken for English!” 
and went on to tell how dreadfully all Americans 
spoke, and how shockingly they ignored all gram- 
matical rules. I had with me in the hotel at the time 
three highly educated young American teachers whose 
English was invariably formally correct, and whose 
voices were the average educated American voices. 
There was an American woman Doctor of Philosophy 
who had lived several years on the continent and in 
England and to our ears spoke English—English in 
distinction from American English. There were some 
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rich Californians who said ‘“ You was,”’ “I come,” and 
“He ain’t.””. And there was also one objectionable man 
with money who claimed to be an American and who 
seemed to combine in his speech the grammatical errors, 
the slang, the twang, the burr, and the drawl of every 
unlettered Briton from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, 
and every ignorant American from Canada to Mexico. 
I had been secretly attributing his birth to some London 
slum, for it seemed to me that the base of his atrocious 
speech was more Cockney than anything else. To my 
horror the critical Scottish lady classed us all in together, 
middle-west college professor and his highly cultured 
wife, my girls with their habitually correct careful 
speech, Europeanized Ph. D., Californian nouveaux 
riches with their vernacular errors, and the mongrel non- 
descript who belonged nowhere. She specified us all as 
awful examples of what she meant by ‘ American 
speech.”’ She said she had the greatest difficulty in 
understanding any of us, and that it was only by careful 
attention that she could make out what we said. As 
for talking through the telephone with an American, 
that was out of the question! Her hearers, all English 
ladies, agreed with her about the atrociousness of the 
American speech, and the initial difficulty of under- 
standing it, but most of them conceded that, after they 
had become accustomed to American peculiarities, they 
could usually comprehend the general meaning pretty 
well, in spite of occasional words which they missed out. 

The Scottish lady was exaggerating the facts as to her 
actual difficulty, because I frequently heard her carry 
on long conversations with Americans with apparent 
ease and enjoyment; but I do not think she exaggerated 
in the least her feeling in regard to Americanjspeech, a 
feeling which was every bit as hostile, as critical, and as 
undiscriminating as the feeling which animates many 
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of the opinions concerning the speech of the deaf that 
go the rounds of the press. 

Now we Americans cannot stop talking because the 
British do not like our speech; neither are the deaf 
going to stop talking, oral teachers stop teaching, or 
some parents stop preferring speech methods because 
the public is disappointed in Miss Keller’s voice. The 
great uninformed public does not know what to expect, 
finds itself listening to unaccustomed sounds, and 
searches its vocabulary for startling epithets, hitting 
upon precisely the same ones which critics of the non- 
speaking deaf have found useful. The small informed 
public listens, finds the speech pretty intelligible, 
realizes that in a general way deaf speech is unfitted for 
platform use, and goes away very glad to know the exact 
truth about Miss Keller’s speech. 

' And this exact truth can do nothing but good to the 
cause of ‘‘pure oralism.” If there are parents who are 
sending their children to oral schools expecting them to 
learn perfectly natural speech, the sooner they discover 
that they are expecting the impossible the better. 
There has never before been an opportunity for the 
people at large to learn just what ‘‘speech for the deaf”’ 
means, and there has consequently been dense ignorance 
on the subject; but now the universal interest in Helen 
Keller, one of the foremost personalities of our times, 
is crowding theaters and halls with thousands who will 
go away knowing the truth, and of the effect of that 
truth on the few who are vitally interested the oralist 


has no fear. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Assistant Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CORRELATION OF ALL SCHOOL WORK. 


From the day a child enters school to the final day 
when he leaves it as a so-called finished product, there 
must be correlation. 

A deaf child requires more correlation in his school 
course than a hearing child does. 

Whatever may be lacking in the correlation of a 
hearing child’s training may eventually be made up by 
his hearing contact with things and persons around 
him. Not so with the deaf child, for he is barred from 
this contact with things and persons in the hearing 
realm of thought; therefore he requires more correlation 
in his school career. 

Let us consider the subject from each of the following 
view points: 

First, from the standpoint of the child. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of academic progres- 
sion. 

Thirdly, from the standpoint of the academic and 
manual-training departments. 

Fourthly, from the standpoint of speech and speech- 
reading. 

Fifthly, from the standpoint of the oral and manual 
departments in a combined-system school. 

First, from the standpoint of the child: 

Every teacher should credit the child with intelligence. 
No teacher without ample evidence shouid attribute any 
deficiency of knowledge to his lack of “brain.” 

We should always realize that it is more frequently 
the lack of development than the lack of mental power. 

With this thought uppermost in our minds, let us 
strive to build precept upon precept and concept upon 
concept, always striving to find the point of contact and 
thus enter his mind through a doorway he already has, 
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meeting the child on his own plane, building upon his 
own intelligence and experience, being ever mindful of 
the basis, however small that basis may be, to build on. 

Each teacher must know just what the basis is before 
he can successfully lead the child on to a higher plane 
of understanding and knowledge. Begin where we find 
the child. 

We cannot start with an abstract statement or theme. 
Out of the objective and concrete experiences of life 
alone can we deduce or generalize our abstraction of 
knowledge. 

It is with the child’s guided external contact with the 
world that our best opportunities lie. 

We must always realize that a child has a way of 
seeing, thinking, and feeling as only a child can, and we 
must humor that sight, thought, and feeling. 

Let us always remember that we are training our 
boys and girls to meet the problems of life. We are 
not training them merely for to-day nor for the final 
graduation day, but we are training them to go out 
into the world, ready to use the knowledge we have 
aided them in getting. Life is the great interpreter and 
educator, and out of the child’s own active life will come 
that which makes knowledge power. 

We must know each child as he comes to us, not 
simply as a member of the class, but personally as an 
individual. The different contacts thus discovered 
may be utilized in teaching to the interest and benefit 
of the class. With our small classes we can use the 
individuality of each child’s life toward building up the 
class vocabulary. 

There can be no correlation if any teacher loses sight 
of the fact that our children’s plane is one of simplicity, 
of concretes, of directness and immediativeness, of 
activity, not of reflection. And any attempt on the 
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part of any teacher to force the complex, the abstract, 
the remote is sure to fail. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of academic progres- 
sion: 

Every branch of study must meet the child on his 
own plane and each teacher must know just how to 
enter the already open doorway of understanding, which 
is the child’s point of contact upon which must hinge 
the new idea or theme. Let us take the child where we 
find him, be sure we know what step he is on, then help 
him a step higher. Let us from grade to grade regard 
each child’s weakness and endeavor to bring him out of 
that state by constant aid. Let us never take it for 
granted that a child will be able of himself to span the 
seeming gulf which lies between his point of contact and 
an abstract theme. Many a child has been swamped 
by forcing him into the realm of abstraction, blindly to 
grope around, trying in his own strength to find the 
connecting link. 

We as teachers, with the applied rule of ‘Find ye 
first the point of contact, then lead onwardand upward,” 
must be responsible for every link in the endless chain 
of knowledge which makes power. Language, arith- 
metic, geography, history, physiology, and every branch 
must start within the child’s realm of comprehension. 

The great factor in the education of our children is 
language. There is no branch in the academic depart- 
ment where correlation is more necessary. Again the 
point of contact is the great essential in language 
teaching. 

Let us, then, strive to awaken a life interest, knowing 
that a child’s interest must come by his constant asso- 
ciation with things around him. This is not only true 
of the lower grades, but it is true of older minds and 
higher knowledge. Again let us be reminded that it is 
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only where we touch the life interest that we can hope 
to make language a reality to the child. 

A child’s experience properly guided evolves into a 
knowledge of words or language. A deaf child’s plane 
in language is of necessity limited, for he must get all of 
his early training in language from his own experience 
and that of his classmates, and later from his home. 

A hearing child is taught language by the constant 
pouring in of language into his ear. He acquires with- 
out effort on his part what a deaf child must strive to 
get (and that only in part) for years. We must then 
know just what a child has as his own in language and 
then enlarge and enrich his already acquired portion 
of language. 

By language I do not mean grammar; I mean language 
simply used as a means of expression; in other words, 
vocabulary. 

Language must be taught in connection with every 
branch or subject. In this there should be correlation. 
No test of any kind, of any subject, should be allowed 
to be expressed in a jumble of words. 

Each correction should be a straightening of language 
as well as of subject thought. I cannot think that 
merely a mark indicating that an error in language 
exists is sufficient. I believe it is our duty as teachers 
to correct the language error as well, for how can a child 
be expected to have a clear understanding of the subject 
or of language if he is allowed day after day to express 
himself in a mere jumble of words? Our children must 
have the correlation of language from the beginning to 
the end of all subjects taught. 

In arithmetic each teacher: must carefully find the 
starting point in this also and then correlate each lesson. 
A child’s arithmetic starts in the fact that he has two 
thumbs, one mouth, and ten toes, and then on to the 
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fact that he and John together have four thumbs, two 
mouths, and twenty toes. 

Our children work in the objective realm ‘only in all 
the lower grades, and it is only with the greatest care 
and judgment that they should be led into the abstract. 
Careful preparation on the part of every teacher is 
necessary so that no link may be lost and that his work 
may never be merely mechanical without the power of 
application. 

Applied knowledge is the only real knowledge; for 
unless our boys and girls are able to use their knowledge 
in arithmetic it is of no practical value to them. 

The child’s geography starts, not in the fact that the 
seasons are governed by the earth’s rotation (this is 
incomprehensible to the immature mind) but rather 
that the rotation has its beginning in the seasons. He 
notes the effect regardless of the cause. To the child 
the sun has its beginning in the light of day, not the 
light of day its beginning in the sun. The great teacher 
Aristotle once said, ‘‘ That which is first in cause is last 
in discovery.” This proves to us that gradually, as the 
unfolding of a flower, we must lead the way for the 
unfolding of the minds entrusted to us. If when a child 
leaves a grade he only knows that the sun rises in the 
morning, not that the morning dawns with the rising 
sun; that the summer brings warm days and flowers, 
not that the earth and sun bring about the season’s 
changes; it is the next teacher’s duty to meet the child 
there and gradually lead him to know that it is the 
earth’s rotation that governs the seasons. 

What a mistake it would be to try and force a child 
to understand the geography of the state before he even 
knows the geography of the school yard and town, or 
that of the world before that of the state. 
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The same is true of history and physiology. Let us 
be sure that all the fundamental principles are well 
based before attempting anything higher. Let us be 
sure that every promotion means that a certain amount 
of each particular branch has been accomplished. 

The same is true of the higher branches, algebra and 
physics. Howcan a child delve into algebra intelligently 
when his arithmetic has failed in its correlation in the 
lower grades? How likewise can physics be intelligently 
taught without a clear understanding of arithmetic and 
algebra? Correlation all through the grades is the only 
way to solve the problem. 

Thirdly, from the standpoint of the academic and 
the manual-training departments: 

As a manual-training teacher I have found in my own 
experience with the girls in the millinery department 
that there should be correlation between the two 
departments. 

I have said that language is the great factor in the 
education of the deaf; and I believe that correlation 
could and should exist between the schoolroom language 
and the language of the shops and the art department 
and the domestic-science department. 

Six years ago I read a paper before the Teachers 
Association of the Wisconsin School on ‘‘ Teaching the 
Nomenclature of the Trades.’ In that paper I said, 
‘“‘T feel sure that the co-operation of all the academic 
teachers would aid much in acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the language of the trades.”” As I represent the 
millinery department of this school I will mention a few 
general ways in which I feel sure that might be brought 
about in the classroom. 

When a girl has a new hat or a new dress, allow the 
same to be discussed in the classroom or even written 
about in the compositions, thus enlarging the vocabu- 
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lary of the class. For instance, ‘‘ Mary has a new hat. 
She bought it at a sale. It isastylish hat. She got it 
at adiscount. It is a tailor-made hat or it is a trimmed 
hat. Its brim is narrow and rolling or broad and 
straight. It is very becoming to Mary. Mary showed 
good taste in selecting it.””, And I don’t think that a few 
trivial expressions such as, “It is a stunning hat,” 
‘“‘Mary looks swell in it,’’ would in any way harm the 
girls if given in the right way. I once said to the girls 
in the millinery class in speaking of a certain combi- 
nation of colors, ‘‘That is not good taste.” ‘‘ Taste!” 
they said; ‘““why, we don’t taste it.”” They had never 
heard that expression. 

I believe the girls might be encouraged to write in 
their journals about the trades, using the language of 
the trade with the aid of the teacher. 

The same might be done in writing of the dressmaking 
work. For instance: “I designed a dress; the waist has 
an Eton-jacket effect with a full vest; the skirt is draped 
and trimmed with buttons,”’ ete. 

The cooking class might be encouraged to write about 
the luncheon, its menu and way of serving: ‘‘I made a 
cake from a recipe in a cook-book. I had good luck or 
bad luck.” 

Our deaf girls get so little drill in this home-like 
language that they can only acquire it by the correlation 
of the two departments. 

The same is true of the art department’s accomplish- 
ments. A child might write about the basket she is 
weaving or the curtains she is stenciling; in this way 
enlarging her vocabulary for her future need to meet 
life and its practical problems. 

The same might be said of the boys in the shops— 
carpenter shop, shoe shop, manual-training department, 
printing office, and bakery. 
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An endless amount of practical knowledge in language 
might be brought by the boys to the classroom and 
made interesting and instructive to the entire class. 

I have spoken of the pupil being able to bring ideas 
into the classroom and now I would like to speak about 
the pupil’s practical application of his academic training 
in the domestic-science and manual-training depart- 
ments. 

I have often found that the girls that come to me fail 
to apply the simplest problems in arithmetic. I know 
that they have been drilled on page after page of just 
such problems; but those are examples following a fixed 
rule; in other words they are bookish examples and to 
the pupils they are simply a theory. They work at 
them day after day simply to get the correct answer and 
never realize that the same method will be used in 
connection with their own practical life. 

A few weeks ago we saw in our teachers’ meeting 
what I think was one of the finest demonstrations of 
work done in percentage and discount I ever saw. As 
I heard the girls work out the problems, I said to myself 
(as I have those same girls in my millinery class): ‘‘ Now 
these girls will surely be able to apply that thorough 
drill in the millinery class.” Just after this I gave to 
the millinery class this simple problem. ‘Meta went 
to buy a hat. The hat was $35. Meta said, ‘I cannot 
pay $35 for a hat.’ The saleswoman said, ‘We are 
giving one-third off on all of our trimmed hats today.’ 
Meta said, ‘I’ll take the hat.’ How much did the hat 
cost Meta?’ Not one of those girls could tell me. 
I then said, ‘‘ Now, girls, think.. You do know.” And 
I referred to the demonstration. They all, to a girl, 
said, ‘‘ Never before the same as that.” They simply 
failed to apply what they knew perfectly well. When 
they were made to see that the same method applied to 
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hats as to armies, schools, and other things, it was to 
them an awakening. 

Another experience: I asked this same class ‘‘ What 
part of a yard is 27 inches?” Only one girl was able to 
tell me. When I showed them how their knowledge of 
fractions solved it they again said “Never before.” 
Those girls all knew how many feet there are in a yard 
and how many inches in a foot and a yard, but with a 
tape measure and a bolt of ribbon they were not familiar 
with the fractions of a yard. I firmly believe that, to 
teach our children to measure intelligently, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have cloth, tape, or ribbon for them 
to measure and handle. Early in the grades this might 
be taught together with simple examples regarding the 
cost of hats and dresses which require the measuring 
of goods. 

Last year I had another experience. I asked one of 
my girls to take our fall invoice and work out the dis- 
count forme. Theinvoicebore these terms: ‘10 da. .06; 
30 da. .05.”” The girl positively did not know how to 
do it, and she was a girl in the High School. After she 
had tried at random for a long time, I said, ‘‘ You have 
studied percentage and discount, have you?’ She 
replied, ‘‘Oh yes, finished, but never like this before. 
I don’t like arithmetic. I like algebra; algebra is fine.”’ 
Now I feel that, whatever that girl’s ability is mechani- 
cally in arithmetic or algebra, she is not fitted to meet 
the practical things of life, and again we must admit 
that it is for life and its problems that we are training 
our pupils. If some of our real bills sent to the office 
each month were worked out in the classrooms it might 
and would make percentage and discount clearer to our 
classes. 

Surely in this way our pupils would be confronted 
with the real to which they could apply their knowledge, 
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and from my own experience I know this very thing 
would be the means of clearing up any possible lack of 
knowledge and surely show them the practical side of 
classroom drill. Let our pupils reckon for the superin- 
tendent the cost of a load of our own potatoes. Let 
them reckon the cost of one of our car-loads of coal. 
All of the shops have any amount of practical examples; 
why not use them in our classrooms? Correlation is 
the only way to aid our pupils to apply their knowledge. 

Fourthly, from the standpoint of speech and speech- 
reading: 

Correlation in speech and speech-reading should exist 
not only through all the academic work from grade to 
grade, but it should also exist and be encouraged in the 
art, manual-training, and domestic-science department. 

First, speech to the child and, secondly, speech by 
the child. Speech, speech, speech everywhere would 
encourage the pupil to look for speech at all times and 
also to use his own voice in speech. 

All teachers should put forth every effort intelli- 
gently to understand every child and thus encourage 
him to try to speak to others. By constantly being 
talked to, the pupil becomes familiar with the language 
of the various departments. 

It is true that, where we have both oral and manual 
pupils in the same trade class, it is hard, but even with 
this hindrance we can and should encourage speech and 
speech-reading in every department. It should be the 
purpose of every teacher to develop an ability in speech 
and speech-reading, which shall be to the pupil a perfect 
means of expression all through life. 

Fifthly, from the standpoint of the oral and manual 
departments in a combined-system school: 

The communication between the oral and manual 
pupils must be in spelling and signs. Socially there 
should be no dividing line. Both share alike in all the 
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social gatherings, and both should be given the same 
opportunities to take part in the various programmes. 
It is true that a bright pupil can practically train him- 
self for a programme with scarcely any outside aid; 
but is it just entirely to forget that we have some 
pupils who are not so bright? Mentally they are back- 
ward, but they are not too dull to feel that they are never 
asked to appear on the rostrum or stage. Frequently 
one of the most backward pupils can fill a place well in 
a play. I recall that one of our backward boys once 
took the part of a waiter, and he played his part as 
perhaps no other boy could have done it. I remember 
also that one of our backward girls was asked once to 
take part in a Lincoln’s programme, and she did it well. 
Our Superintendent said, ‘“‘She not only did it well, but 
she signed gracefully.”” This occasion stands out in the 
memory of this backward girl like a star of hope, leading 
her to feel that at least once she was asked as other 
girls are to take part in a chapel programme. I firmly 
believe that much might be done along this line in our 
schools. 

I would not suggest that an entire class of backward 
pupils be put on a programme but a class is delighted 
when even one of its members is to appear. The 
thought is not only an incentive to the performer, but 
also to the entire class. I know of a school for the deaf 
where the entire Christmas programme is given by the 
so-called backward children; and they carry out the 
programme beautifully. All through the year this fact 
is an incentive to them, assuring them that they are not 
unable to take part in at least one programme. 

Let us then endeavor to correlate in all our school 
endeavors, and in this way work together to the one 


great end, ‘‘A practical knowledge for our pupils.” 
KATHARINE WILLIAMS, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS.* 


YEARS ago there were knights in many countries. 
Knights were brave men who defended their king and 
church and helped people in trouble. They wore armor 
and rode on horseback. 

When a boy was chosen to become a knight, he was 
taught to be brave, honest, truthful, and courteous. 
He learned to walk like a soldier, to ride a horse, to 
wield a sword, to throw a spear, to wear armor, to 
endure heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

Then he was taught all about war. It was his duty 
to help his master put on and take off his armor, to go 
to battle with him, and to take care of him if he was 
hurt. While he was learning these things he was called 
a squire. He had to serve his master well for six or 
seven years. 

After he had learned all of this, he prepared himself 
to become a knight. He fasted and prayed for several 
days. His armor and sword were placed on the altar 
in the church to be consecrated. He spent the night 
before he was to become a knight in praying before the 
altar. 

The next day he stood up in the church before all 
the people and, laying his right hand on the altar, 
sclemnly promised to be loyal to the King, to defend 
the Christian religion, to honor and protect women, to 
help the poor and distressed, to live a pure life, to be 
brave, honest, truthful, and courteous, and to fight for 
honor always. 

His sword and spurs were then buckled on. He 
knelt down and was struck three times on the back 

"*Adapted for intermediate grades; from Thomas Mallory and Lord 
Tennyson. 
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with a sword by some brave knight, who said, ‘Be a 
good knight.” 

After he had been dubbed a knight, he mounted his 
war horse and rode away. 

If a knight broke his vows, he had to stand up in 
the church again before all the people. His sword was 
taken away from him; his armor was broken; he was 
told that he was no longer a knight and was sent away 
in disgrace. Very few knights ever broke their vows. 

A true knight was always brave, loyal, honest, truth- 
ful, pure, courteous, helpful, and kind. He was never 
dishonorable. 


The Legend of the Holy Grail. 


Joseph of Arimathea, who was a friend and follower 
of Jesus, had a beautiful cup. At the Last Supper 
Christ drank out of thiscup. When Jesus was crucified 
Joseph caught some of His blood in it. After that the 
cup was called the Holy Grail. 

The Holy Grail had wonderful power. People who 
were sick touched it and became well. Those who 
were in trouble touched it and their troubles disappeared. 

Joseph and his family went to another country to 
live and took the Holy Grail with them. It cured all 
their diseases and helped them out all of their troubles. 
They never needed anything while they had the cup 
with them. 

Then there was a terrible famine. Joseph knew that 
some one in his family had done wrong but he did not 
know who it was. 

He had a dream and in the dream was told to make a 
large round table and to put twelve seats around it. 

Joseph made the table and seats as he had been told. 
Then he invited all who believed in the power of the 
Holy Grail to sit down at the table. Eleven men sat 
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down, leaving one vacant seat. A man who did not 
believe in the power of the Holy Grail sat down in the 
twelfth seat. Immediately the earth opened and he 
disappeared. 

After Joseph died his descendants kept the Holy 
Grail for many years. Finally they became so sinful 
that the Holy Grail left them. 


King Arthur. 


Arthur’s father, King Uther of England, died when 
Arthur was a baby. He was brought up by Merlin, 
a great wizard, ‘and Sir Hector, a brave knight. 

Arthur did not know he was the son of a king. He 
thought that Sir Hector was his father. 

When Arthur became a man, the whole country was 
in great confusion and there was no peace anywhere. 
The nobles with their armies were fighting to obtain 
the throne, for each wanted to be king. The people 
were very tired of the fighting and longed for peace. 

Then Merlin, the wise man of England, invited all 
the nobles to meet in a great church in London on 
Christmas morning. He was hoping that God would 
show them plainly who was to be king. 

While they were in the church, a large square stone 
suddenly appeared near the altar. In the middle of it 
there was a steel anvil and in the anvil a sword was 
stuck. On the sword was written in gold letters, 
““Whoso pulleth out this sword from the stone and anvil 
is rightful King of England.” 

Each of the nobles tried to pull out the sword but 
no one succeeded. The Archbishop then told them 
that the right king had not come yet. 

On New Year’s Day Sir Hector and his son Sir Kay 
and young Arthur rode to a tournament. Sir Kay had 
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forgotten his sword and asked Arthur to ride back for 
it. When Arthur reached the castle, there was no one 
there, for every one had gone to see the tournament. 
Then said Arthur to himself, ‘‘I will ride to the church 
and get the sword which is sticking in the stone.’”’ He 
rode to the church, alighted, tied his horse, and went 
inside. He took hold of the sword by the handle and 
easily pulled it out of the stone. Then he rode back 
to Sir Kay and gave him the sword. Sir Kay at once 
recognized the sword and told his father about it. 
Then Sir Hector knew that Arthur was the rightful 
King of England. 

The Archbishop crowned him in the great church 
and he promised the lords and people to be a true king 
and to rule justly all his life. 


Merlin. 


Merlin was a wizard. A wizard is a magician. 

Merlin could do many wonderful things. He could 
wish to be in another place and would be there at once. 
He could turn himself into a tree. He could change the 
forms of people around him. 

He built a wonderful castle for King Uther, Arthur’s 
father. He made the famous Round Table which 
Leodegrance gave to King Arthur for a wedding present. 

He was a very wise man and King Arthur always 
asked him for advice about important matters. 


King Arthur and his Sword Excalibur. 


One day Merlin and King Arthur were riding through 
the forest and met a strange knight. Arthur and the 
knight fought together and it happened that Arthur’s 
sword was broken. Arthur was greatly troubled 
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because he had no sword but Merlin said, ‘“‘It is no 
matter. You will soon have one.” 

They rode along until they reached a beautiful lake. 
In the middle of the lake Arthur saw an arm holding 
a beautiful sword. A lady,-called the Lady of the 
Lake, suddenly appeared. Arthur asked her whose 
sword it was and she told him it was hers but she would 
give it to him. She said that it was named Excalibur. 
She told him to row out to the sword and get it. Then 
Arthur and Merlin got off their horses, tied them to 
two trees, got into a boat, and rowed out to the sword. 
When they reached the sword, Arthur grasped it by the 
hilt, and the arm and hand then disappeared. Arthur 
examined the sword and admired it very much. The 
Lady of the Lake told him he would never be defeated 
while he had the sword. 

King Arthur’s sword helped him win many battles 
and conquer all his enemies. He ruled wisely and 
justly and the people respected and loved him very 
much. 


King Arthur and his Knights. 


Soon after this King Arthur married Guinevere, the 
beautiful daughter of Leodegrance. For a wedding 
gift, Leodegrance gave him the large Round Table, 
which King Uther had given him. It was so large that 
one hundred fifty knights could sit around it. He 
also sent Arthur one hundred knights with the table. 
Arthur was greatly pleased with his wedding gift and 
told Merlin to find fifty more brave knights for him. 

Then the Archbishop came and blessed the seats. 
When all the knights of the Round Table arose to salute 
King Arthur, they saw the name of each knight written 
in gold on the seat in which he sat. But on one seat 
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there was no name. It was marked “Seat Perilous.”’ 
Merlin explained to them that it was to be kept for 
the bravest and purest knight in the world. He told 
them that if a knight who was not pure in heart should 
sit there, he would die. 

King Arthur and his knights did many brave deeds. 
If any one was in danger, the King sent his knights to 
rescue him. If any one was sick or in trouble, the 
knights were sent to help him. They killed the wild 
beasts and dragons which troubled the people, protected 
the weak, and drove away their enemies. 

As the knights rode along on their beautiful horses, 
their armor shone brightly in the sun and their plumes 
waved in the breeze. The children and old people felt 
very glad and safe when a brave knight went riding by. 

The knights often sat at the Round Table with their 
King and talked about their adventures. Arthur loved 
them all but he loved Lancelot best because he was the 
gentlest, the bravest, the kindest, and the truest of all 
his knights. 

All the seats at the Round Table had been filled 
except one. No one had dared to sit in the Seat 
Perilous. 


Sir Galahad. 


One day there came to Camelot, where King Arthur 
and his knights lived, an old man who was a hermit. 
He brought with him a boy, who was very beautiful. 
The hermit told Arthur that the young man was 
descended from Joseph of Arimathea and would become 
the greatest Knight of them all. The King told the 
hermit and the young Knight that they were welcome. 
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The hermit then led the young Knight to the Seat 
Perilous. He lifted up the cloth which had been thrown 
on the chair: ‘‘ This is the seat of Sir Galahad, the good 
Knight.’”’ Sir Galahad was the name of the young 
man who was sitting in the chair. The other Knights 
were astonished when they saw Sir Galahad sitting in 
the Seat Perilous. None of them had ever dared to 
sit there. The hermit told the Knights that Sir 
Galahad would find the Holy Grail. 

Then King Arthur went to Sir Galahad and told him 
he was welcome to the Round Table. He also told 
him that he would be able to do things which the other 
Knights could not do. 

That evening, while all the Knights were sitting at 
the Round Table, they heard a loud noise like thunder. 
A very bright sunbeam shone through the roof into the 
hall. The Knights looked at each other in wonder, 
for the faces of all were shining and beautiful. Then 
the Holy Grail covered with a white cloud came into 
the hall and slid gently down the bright sunbeam and 
the hall was filled with a sweet odor. Then the Holy 
Grail suddenly left them. No one knew where it had 
come from or where it had gone. 

For a time the Knights were so astonished they could 
not speak. Then all became greatly excited. Sir 
Gawain arose and vowed he would search for the Holy 
Grail if it took a year. Many other Knights arose 
and vowed they would do the same. 

When the King came into the hall and heard their 
vows he was greatly displeased and grieved. He knew 
that they must keep their vows but feared that they 
would never return. 

An old Knight, who lived all alone in the forest, came 
into the hall and told the Knights that they would 
never find the Holy Grail unless their hearts were pure. 
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The King told his Knights that they ought not to 
have made the vows. He said that he would not have 
let them do it if he had been in the hall at the time. 

He asked them if they had really seen the Holy Grail 
or only the bright cloud which covered it. They told 
him they had seen only the cloud. But one Knight, 
Sir Galahad, spoke and said, “Sir Arthur, I saw the 
Holy Grail and heard a voice saying ,‘Galahad, Galahad, 
follow me!’”’ 

The King told Galahad that it was right for him to 
go and Icok for the Holy Grail. He told the other 
Knights that while they were away seeking the Holy 
Grail there would be few to help him in his great work 
for the people. He told them they would lose their 
chances for doing good while they were wandering in 
strange lands. The Knights were very sorrowful then 
but they had to keep their vows. ; 

The next day all the Knights departed, going in dif- 
ferent directions. King Arthur was very sad when he 
saw his brave Knights ride away but he could not leave 
his duty and go with them. He prayed that God would 
watch over them and bring them back safely to him. 


MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Morganton, North Carolina. 


LIP-READING LESSONS.—VI.* 


DriLL sentences on f, v, and ph are as follows: 

She fanned herself with a funny Chinese fan. Fan 
the spark of fire; perhaps you can make it burn. She 
fell upon her face. I found the fence in much need of 
repairs. Please give us different forks for the fish. 
The ferns near the frog pond are flourishing. Fred 
broke his finger while fighting another boy. I found 
a field full of wild strawberries. I followed the flight 
of the feather with my eye. Please forgive me for 
breaking the frame. Frank has four new flags. The 
flags are flying every day over Faneuil Hall. The 
flowers have faded. Her feet feel funny. He missed 
his footing and fell. She was feeding the chickens and 
one bit herfinger. Fear is the chief cause of our miseries. 
Have you fixed the gas fixtures? Have you finished 
feeding the fish? Did Fanny fail to finish the task? 
Were you speaking of a fir-tree or of fur the covering 
of an animal? Have you fixed the furnace for the night? 
This is the first time he has ever been at the farm. 
What fun we shall have frying and fussing when the 
cooked food gives out! How fast the time flies! Four 
and five are nine. The boy was fifteen and the girl 
fourteen, but they hardly looked half that age. For 
fully fifty minutes that fiddler kept scraping his fiddle. 
A few barn-yard fowls were owned by the family. He 
is a father to the family. What a funny figure the 
feeble old man cuts! He received a bad blow on the 
forehead. We shall have to get a lot of new furniture 
for the bungalow this fall. Do not forget to fill the 
pitchers. Those are fine photographs. The phaeton 
will hold four comfortably. Phlox is in bloom. If 

*Continued from the May number of the Annals, page 274. 
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folks would only phrase their speech when conversing 
with the deaf, they would understand much more readily. 
The physician did all in his power to save her. That 
phonograph was purchased in Philadelphia. The phi- 
losopher was holding forth upon phosphorus. She 
triumphed over her enemies. They were teaching 
the alphabet to the beginning pupils at the orphanage. 
Laugh and the world laughs with you. This rough 
weather is bad for his cough. The veal was so tough 
she threw it into the trough for the pigs. The veteran 
wore a faney velvet vest. Her voice sounded well 
when she sang that verse. There was a fine vine 
running all over the violet bed. He spent his vacation 
in caring for his mother’s vegetable garden. That 
vinegar is very sour. It is a violently active volcano. 
She had a visitor from Vermont stopping with her. He 
was a fine violinist. The children have never been 
vaccinated. Did you receive any valentines? The 
furniture has been newly varnished. Very vividly the 
view was revealed to the very vast multitude. Very 
vigorously Violet vainly vowed that never would she 
volunteer her services again. Violent and vigilant, the 
fierce fellow, flapping his very huge wings, vied with 
his keeper for victory. Vivian valued his violin for 
its intrinsic value. ‘‘‘Very vague,’ vowed V. V., vigor- 
ously vetoing it.’”’ The village was surrounded by 
vineyards. She was brave to risk death to save the 
drowning child. The Ancient Romans sometimes used 
to open their veins when weary of life. Forever fair 
and young. Faithfully fulfill all promises. Few are 
free enough from fear to feel safe near a fierce fiend. 
Faithful Frank found father’s fine knife in the fence 
corner. Fanny ferreted out the few families that were 
left after the flood. The furious female felt frustrated 
when she found herself left by all the family. Finally, 
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friends, fear not, for fear is the foundation of failure. 
The peevish feeble freeman feebly fought for freedom. 
“F. flew frantically forward, fearfully frightened.”’ 
first,’ faltered F., feeling fearfully faint. 

Sentences containing th: 

Thank you for your thoughtful care of mother. I 
think I have run a thorn into my thumb. That cloth 
is too thin; I want something thicker. A thief stole 
my gold thimble. I am so thirsty my throat feels 
parched. Three thousand three hundred and thirteen 
men were killed by the earthquake. I thought I heard 
it thunder just then. Her voice thrills me through and 
through. From the rise in the thermometer I fear we 
shall have a thaw before Thanksgiving. Did you go 
to the theatre on Thanksgiving? The threshers have 
begun to thresh the wheat. Your coat is all covered 
with thistledown. I found such a queer thing on the 
threshhold of our dwelling. Her heart gave a throb 
as she approached the throne. Last Thursday she 
gave her headathump. Those things are to be thrown 
away and the sooner the better. She is more thought- 
ful than her brother. They brought it upon themselves. 
‘‘Agree with thine adversary quickly while thou art 
in the way with him.” Our inheritance from truth is 
health, not death. Therefore let us get understanding, 
that we may have all the good that is in store for us. 
He travelled from the north to the south seeking his 
brother. She has a sore mouth from an ulcerated tooth. 
Both the children took a bath in the ocean this morning. 
The moths have eaten the fourth breadth of her new 
broadcloth skirt. She walked forth along the path. 
He is known for his great wealth. ‘‘He giveth His 
beloved sieep.”” He went stealthily across the heath. 
‘‘How doth the busy bee improve each shining hour.”’ 
Either the blacksmith or the locksmith will fix that for 
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them. One could hardly breathe; the room was so 
wreathed with smoke. The father, mother, and 
brothers were gathered together to settle the matter. 
This is bad weather for curled feathers. You must go 
further if you want smoother paths than these. I 
shall smother if there isn’t better ventilation. She 
soothed the tired child. She thinks she must seek a 
southern clime. I prefer the severe cold of a more 
northern climate. They thirsted for their Thursday 
treat. ‘‘Theodore Thickthong thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb.” This thing 
that thou thinkest of doing is a thankless task. Then 
they thanked him and thoughtlessly threw their things 
into the thick of the throng. Thirty thousand thinkers 
thought that this thinking should cease at thirty 
minutes to three, Thursday, August thirteenth. 

Sentences in s, ¢ soft, and z: 

The salt is so soft this damp weather that it won’t 
sift out of the shakers. Your sister was wearing such 
a pretty necklace, I noticed. Did you see her sister 
sitting sewing? Some sour sliced tomatoes were left 
in the refrigerator. They sat side by side on the sofa. 
He sifted the ashes through the sieve. The scissors are 
nice and sharp. Let’s go skating after supper instead 
of sleighing. I was sledding all the afternoon, and 
the fresh air has made me sleepy. The stick tore a 
slit in her sleeve. The maid is very slow bringing my 
slippers. ‘‘Up came a spider and sat down beside 
her.”’ The snow has all melted. Strain this steaming 
syrup. Stella stole swiftly toward the steam auto to 
try and steal a swift ride. I presume we shall have no 
more sleighing this year. There is smoke coming out 
of the ice-house. Just as she spoke I saw a snake glide 
across the street. Those silver spoons belonged to my 
stepmother’s sister. How straight the rows of straw- 
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berries are! The stars seem unusually bright this 
evening. The sailors are all on a strike. She stuffed 
the stove full of straw and then set fire to it; such a 
smoke as it made! It seems strange that none of the 
seeds I planted sprouted. I remember sitting on the 
shore in San Francisco watching the seals on Seal Rock 
some years ago. Sadie was just sixteen and her grand- 
mother sixty. Seventeen of the passengers were sea- 
sick. Did you say the same before? She leaned 
against the sill and watched the ships sailing out to 
sea. He sent several sacks of salt to Salem. The soup 
will be cold if you don’t come to supper soon. Sir 
Stephen killed the serpent. ‘‘Snow season speeds, 
sweet spring succeeds.”’ Scan soulful screeds. So 
soulsick, sighing, silly swains start scribbling senti- 
mental strains. ‘‘‘Suppose some one sings something,’ 
suggested S. suddenly.”’ <A strong plea for the sub- 
merged section. Stand still till I steam this stale 
bread. Somebody seems sad. Stand the stick against 
the stump. They sold him a box of soap. Please put 
the sauce on a saucer and set it away to cool. It was 
a sorry sight that met our gaze. In going south from 
Boston, she went through the Sound. It was a sad 
and sober youth who sat upon the settee. Do you feel 
safe in the saddle? The sand got into her satin slippers 
as she was walking along the seashore. The servant 
brought on a dish of sausage after I was seated. I 
think it.is selfishness for her to refuse to sing for others. 
Not a soul met the returning soldier. He looked sad 
and disappointed. Subtract seventeen from seventy. 
This making of sentences is a tiresome task. Her silk 
stockings are spoiled by the salt water. She hadn’t 
a cent and was a stranger in a strange city. I have 
just finished a centerpiece I was making for my sister. 
Please put the celery on the cellar floor. The ice man 
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just put seventy pounds of ice in the ice-box. He paid 
a sixpence for a piece of mince pie. He sawed six long, 
slim, sleek, slender saplings. ‘‘Spin, spiders, spin; 
sing, spiders, sing; spinning spiders, singing spiders, 
spinning spiders, sing.” That quince jelly is good. 
The stove is full of cinders. The cistern should be 
cleaned out. Don’t put cinnamon into the mince- 
meat. That is a good cigar he is smoking. The circus 
tents were arranged in a circle. Just fancy! the tem- 
perature was below zero this morning. The cyclone 
seemed to take a zigzag course through the forest and 
uprooted the cypress trees. A saucy sparrow sat on 
the sill above a row of icicles. He is very zealous in 
his study of zoology. It was freezing cold and several 
were sneezing. The fire was blazing hot and if it had 
not been for the zine the ceiling would have been set 
on fire. A dozen stood looking toward the zenith until 
they were dizzy from watching. The Telephone Com- 
pany has divided the city into zones. We had frizzled 
beef for breakfast. The milk was frozen in the bottles. 
At Easter the windows are full of azalias. A snowball 
whizzed passed, striking the child on the cheek. I 
fancy that is a juicy orange Lucy is sucking. ‘‘So 8. 
softly sang: Sister spider sat spinning some soft, silken 
shreds. Sixteen silver strands sister spider soon sheds; 
sixteen spun securely; sixteen spun so strong; she’s 
satisfied surely; so sing spider’s song.” Six saintly 
sisters sat silently absorbed in seeing the scenery. Six 
silly, slim girls are sitting spinning. Sixteen serious 
sisters sat silently sewing, listening to singing in the 
street below. ‘‘Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
with barest wrists and stoutest boasts, he thrusts his 
fists against the posts and still insists he sees the 
ghosts.”’ ‘“‘S. stopped singing; she seemed sadly sur- 
prised. Some said she should sing, some said she 
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shouldn’t. She said sorrowfully, Should she? Certainly. 
S. seemed satisfied; so she smilingly started singing the 
same song. Soon she sang slower, slower still; she 
stopped, sighing sleepily.”” ‘‘S. soon slept, snoring 
sonorously—suddenly she started shrieking shrilly. 8. 
softly said something soothing, smiling sweetly.” ‘‘S. 
smilingly suggested something substantial; she said 
she should supply sandwiches.”’ 

Sentences on r follow: 

The roof was roped off in sections. She plucked a 
wild rose blooming near a rock. The red roofs could 
be seen in the distance. The roots ran all over the 
garden. ‘‘Round the rough and rugged rocks the 
ragged rascal ran.’”’ The rim of his hat was broken. 
The rind of the watermelon lay on the ground. The 
horses all stood in a row waiting for the race to begin. 
Then the romp began. What a rude ring he gave the 
door-bell! The rake is lying out in the rain; it will 
be all rusted. We had a beautiful ride along the river. 
We frequently have raisin pie. I ate rabbit pie last 
winter. The ragged little fellow couldn’t reach the 
door-bell to ring it. The recess bell is ringing. Six 
pews were roped off with white ribbon for the families 
of the bride and groom. There is not room enough. 
The ribbons were all the colors of the rainbow. The 
rooster strutted around the chicken garden as though 
he were the master of all he surveyed. This is his 
regular rest time. Have you read the Record this 
morning? Please rip up that dress. The rat ran away 
with the cheese. Rough on rats had better be bought 
to rid us of these pests. A rough rug lay on the floor. 
Raw carrots and radishes lay upon the waiter. The 
robins were in the rice fields. Did you see the sun 
rise? It rose quite red this morning. There is no 
heat in the radiator. What a rattle the railroad makes! 
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His razor was so dull he couldn’t shave himself. What 
was the reason she refused to receive him? Do you 
remember he rode beside her carriage? There is a 
Republican Primary to-night. She greatly resembles 
her mother. I wonder if Adam ever wished for the 
return of hisrib. You are right; it is a righteous cause. 
The lions roared. The robbers robbed him of all his 
chickens. The years rolled by as if on wings. Did 
you get at the root of the matter? Did you visit the 
ruins when near Heidelberg? I have lost my rubbers. 
She seems ruffled; I guess some one must have rubbed 
her the wrong way. What a beautiful ruby she brought 
from Rome! It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways. I should prefer to wear out rather than rust out. 
This ruby is arare gem. Robert rested the rope on the 
rough radiator in the room. The rude ragged rascal 
read the regular Republican rules. The driving, rush- 
ing rain rattled roughly on the round roof. The Rough 
Rider rode the roan racer radiantly. Reach me the 
razor from the red rock. The roaring river rushed 
over the rugged rocks and reeds, raving riotously 
around the ruins. “A rural ruler truly rural.” ‘‘Ridic- 
ulous!’ remarked R., rearranging the railway rug. 
‘Ridiculous rubbish!’ remarked R. rudely. ‘Refresh- 
ments required!’ roared R. roughly.”’ 

Sentences using words containing sh: 

Please lower the shades. It was a shame the dogs 
killed all those sheep. There was a man-eating shark 
near the shore. That case of books was only a sham. 
What a shy little puss that was who waited upon us 
in the shop. The sun shone for a very short time. It 
took a sharp shake to wake him up. She showed a 
number of pretty views upon the sheet. Shot and 
shell fell fast upon the shed until it was soon in a blaze. 
Please shut the door; everything is blowing off the 
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shelves. The roof needs shingling. Please shovel the 
snow off that part of the pavement that is in the shade; 
the sun will never melt it. My shoes feel as though 
the wetting had shrunk them. The shepherd is shear- 
ing his sheep. All on board the ship were shivering 
with cold. What shape shall I give you? The shepherd 
tends his sheep at night. Southern shad are in the 
market. He wore russet shoes and a lavender shirt. 
Don’t shoot; it is a friend. Should you need a shawl, 
there is one in the hall on the hat-rack. That was 
quite a hard shower. It filled up the shallow pools. 
Did you play shuffleboard at the shore? Put your 
shoulder to the wheel. Now that he has a safety razor, 
shaving is nothing. What a sweet-scented shrub! She 
is an excellent shot. Did you hear that shout? Please 
push the door shut. I shall have to shove you a check; 
Ihave nocash. There was a regular crush in the lobby. 
He was found lashed to the mast. They have cut 
down all the bushes from around the house. What a 
pretty sash the child is wearing! What kind of a fish 
is it? is it a shad? Hush! baby is asleep. They have 
corn mush for breakfast. Shall I mash the potatoes? 
Did you hear that crash? Brush the crumbs off the 
table. Won’t you finish this cushion for me? He 
vanished in thin air! The window-sills ought to be 
varnished and the furniture polished. Please wash the 
squash and slice it ready for frying. I wish I could 
hear that thrush sing again. She is very unselfish. 
Those are English dishes. Irish crochet is quite in 
vogue. It was during the British supremacy that the 
improvements in the roads were made. It is foolish 
to gush that way. There was a clash and then a 
slashing of swords between the Spanish students. 
Shoe the shaggy mare. Shave the sheep with the 
shears and shut the shutters. ‘‘She sells sea-shells on 
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the seashore.” The sun shines on the shop signs. 
She says she shall sew a sheet. Shall she show Samuel 
how to shave shavings? She shamed the shy, shivering, 
shrinking, shallow urchin into some show of manliness. 
She shrinks from showing the shepherd her shaggy 
sheep. Don’t shrink from shutting the shutters; it is 
only a shadow of a shrub. Shake the sheets. Shingle 
the shed. She seems strangely silent. Shoulder the 
short shovel. Mary in a shawl shovelied soft snow 
slowly. She gave him a sharp shaking up for slashing 
the shuffleboard. 

Sentences using words with ch, j, and g soft follow: 

That is only a cheap chain. Which kind of cheese 
do you choose? He is a chip off the old block. The 
child carries her chin high in air. Those charts are in- 
complete. What are you chewing? I trust not chewing- 
gum. Do you choose cherry or strawberry soda- 
water? The chairs are all marked up with chalk. 
This is my choice of china. Her cheeks are red as 
roses. She needsachange. Do you like fish chowder? 
The children have the chicken-pox. The chimneys are 
smoking. The church is on Chestnut Street. That 
is not a church; it is only a chapel. He only cheats 
himself. A figure was chiselled out of the block of 
stone. The lumberman is chopping down trees in the 
forest. She has a chest full of fine linen. That is an 
old-fashioned churn. Read the 24th chapter of 
Judges. Which do you prefer, chess or checkers? 
‘‘Cheer up; cherries are ripe!’”’ I am chilly; please 
give me a hot cup of chocolate. Check that flow of 
water or we shall be flooded out. That chirp, chirp, of 
the chickens is not a very cheerful sound. Charley 
broke the Chinese bench. Each peach in the basket 
was carefully selected. You had better put that 
pitcher out of baby’s reach or it will be upset. Does 
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she teach speech and lip-reading? Which branch of 
study do you prefer to teach? I was walking on the 
beach when I met them. He is considered quite rich. 
Such tiresome people! how can you spend so much time 
with them? Pinch me and see if I am awake. We 
moved along an inch at a time. Please don’t touch 
that bunch of grapes. Don’t scratch it; you only 
make it itch worse. Who preached in church last 
Sunday? We must have starch before Monday. They 
are on the march, searching for better quarters. See 
that bird perched upon that hedge. She is afraid she 
will catch the chicken-pox. That is not a good match. 
“Patch upon patch with a hole in the middle” is a 
riddle that is answered by ‘“‘chimney.’’ The Dutchman 
fell into the ditch and now he is on crutches. If you 
do not watch baby, he will grab the kitten and I am 
afraid it will scratch him. The latch-string is always 
out. I have a batch of letters to answer. Hitch the 
horse to the hay-wagon and all help and we’ll soon 
pitch the hay all on. We want to build a porch on 
the north side of the house. On the Fourth of July 
the boys made torches of birch bark. They had to be 
watched to prevent damage being done. Please bring 
a jug of fresh water. How many jars of jam have you? 
He dislocated his jaw. The gist of the matter was this; 
the car gave a sudden lurch and the passengers were 
jerked out of their seats. That is just the kind of jelly 
to be served with chicken. She jumped or she would 
have been killed. That is a juicy orange. Christmas 
joy is marred nowadays by the strain of overgiving. 
The Jew wore a jewel of high price. Just a joint of 
veal for soup, please. Something keeps jingling all 
the time. She kept a journal during her travels in 
June and July. The brothers James and John are 
jolly fellows. Heisajailinspector. That is a gorgeous 
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gem she wears. Little George had a gingerbread horse. 
We read of the creation in Genesis. The general 
opinion is that she is a gentle, generous child. There 
is a good deal of gin drinking among the lower classes 
in London. He has a genius for mathematics. There 
were generally a dozen gentlemen exercising in the 
gymnasium at that hour. What age is he? On which 
page shall I find it? The cage door is unhinged. We 
rode in rather a large barge. The bird was sitting on 
the edge of the hedge near the cottage singing. Arrange 
so we may have sausage and buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast. That was a strange tale the sage related: 
Jesus was born in a manger. Isn’t there danger that 
the fire will continue to rage? She is an angel. Jolly 
judges judging jumping jokers. James joyfully jumped 
to carry out George’s suggestion. John purchased the 
jug inajunk shop. Jennie made jelly out of the quince 
juice. George cheerfully chased after the Chinese 
jester. Jean joined the jagged sticks together and gave 
some orange jam to the jolly jesters. Jennie chose a 
jumping-jack for James. James chose to go to jail 
rather than change his actions. _ He joined the jostling, 
jolly children in their jollifications. Jennette gener- 
ously gave green gages. Charles cheated his teacher. 
The charming creature gave the picture of the church 
to her preacher. Cherry and chestnut and children all 
begin with ch. Charles placed the chair in the chimney 
corner. It is pleasant to teach a cheerful child. If 
the child does not choose to chew cheerfully she may 
suffer from indigestion. _ 

Sentences using wh and w: 

What do you intend to do with it? When will you 
do it? Why do you play whist? Where were you 
yesterday? Was the whale as large as you expected 
it to be? What color is it? White or pink? That 
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is just a whim of hers. The wheel went on whirling 
around while we stood and watched it. She whipped 
the dog for destroying the basket. To which wharf 
are you going? The auto just whizzed by. He has 
shaved off all his whiskers. That was a delightful whiff 
of fresh air. Which way are you going? I don’t 
know whether I shall do it or not. Wheat is rather 
high now. It is tiresome to have some one whistling 
about the house all the time. He is all the time whit- 
tling a stick. We were wondering why you didn’t come. 
Ducks have webbed feet. This is wash-day with half 
the world. The water in the well is very low. Week 
before last I went to Wilmington. What do you expect 
to wear to the wedding? I wish I were going. It isa 
wicked shame for any one to be so wasteful. The 
Merry-Widow Waltz is a favorite. He went way out 
west to attend his sister’s wedding. Please put a 
wedge in that window to keep it from rattling. Were 
you intending to cut down this willow tree? ‘Even 
the worm will sometimes turn.’”’ To which war do you 
refer? She is a wise woman who knows when to keep 
still. ‘‘Look not upon the wine when it is red.”” The 
passengers were saved by wireless telegraphy. With 
what shall you close? Which do you prefer, winter or 
summer weather? What kind of wadding have you in 
your coat? Look at that duck waddling! She has an 
old walnut wardrobe. The walrus was sporting in the 
sea in the wake of the vessel. We went where the 
wind whistled wildly with weary wails. ‘‘Whenas, 
whereas, good Master Whitaker, wouldst thou wish 
Will Whittington worse luck?” While watchful Willie 
whiled away the weary hours, the weakling whined 
wilfully. When, where, and why did you go and what 
did you go for? William let the weak willow wither 
for want of water. The wind wailed woefully while 
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we watched the water wash upon the weeded walk. 
We wish the wicked woman would cease from warbling. 
We were wedged in with all kinds of women. The 
worthless worm went westward with a will. We sat 
within the west window during the weary winter 
evenings. Well, we will weigh him next week. What 
whim led White Whitney to whittle, whistle, whisper, 
and whimper near the wharf where a floundering whale 
might wheel and whirl Willie into the water? Willie 
went walking with Warren. ‘‘A Washington woman 
washed Washington’s wash when Washington’s wife 
went west.” Five wise wives weave withered wreaths. 
“*Well, well! we'll wait, won’t we?’ whispered W. 
‘What wonder! whispered W. while W. winked 
warningly. ‘Watch,’ whispered W., winking wickedly. 
‘What’s wanted?’ wailed W. ‘Water!’”’ 

Sentences on y: 

Yes, yesterday the youth yielded to you and got a 
yeast-cake. You yearned for the yacht year in and 
year out. The Yankee yanked the yacht’s rudder out 
of the youth’s grasp. She bought yards and yards of 
yellow yarn in New York while shopping with Miss 
Young. Your young friend was wearing a yellow 
gown with a white yoke when I saw her in the yard 
winding yarn. “Yes, you!’ she yelled. Years have 
passed since you and I yielded to her. Yes, it was 
three years yesterday since you took that yacht trip. 
To yank a thing is Yankee slang. It was just a year 
yesterday since I met you. They have only a small 
back yard. In France cloth is not bought by the yard, 
but by the metre. Have you heard yet if his yacht 
is finished. Yesterday a youth called to see me about 
yachting. Can you match this yellow silk? Is yellow 
becoming to you? Your young friend is quite a society 
woman. Your yellow gown is quite the thing. ‘I 
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am not as young as I used to be.” The youth stood 
smiling in the yard, looking up at your window. Yoke 
the oxen. The yoke was exquisitely embroidered. 
She stood on the deck of the yacht and yawned and 
yawned. She gave one yell and then yielded. ‘Ye 
are the salt of the earth.”” Did you put yeast to brew? 

Sentences on h: 

Well, old horse, have you had your hay yet? Did 
you hear what he said? How long have you not heard? 
Did you hear that hammering? Hold happiness more 
precious than gold. Has Henry hoed the corn patch? 
Have you had enough ham? ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
Harold dug a hole in the side of the hill. Has your 
house hard-wood floors? We are having hard times. 
Her head was covered with a hood. She hit her hand 
very hard. Who lives in that hut at the foot of the 
hill? Where did she hide his hat? Hand me that 
cake of hand sapolio. I have ink on my hands. Does 
your head hurt? She wears her hair high on her head. 
How many handkerchiefs have you? That hatchet is 
too heavy for you to handle. Get me the hatchet; I 
must have heaps of wood cut if I want to heat this 
house well. She wears high heels. I should hate to 
be hissed off the stage. Don’t have hash; it is horrid. 
How did he hurt his hand? Hark! what was that I 
heard? The camel has a hump on his back. Half the 
honey has been eaten. He is hale and hearty. Please 
hang your hat in the hall. What happened when he 
harnessed the horse? Please hand me the hassock. 
‘‘He hates hearing her howl,’ hinted H., hastily hiding 
his head. He had hit her head hard, hurting her 
horribly.”’ Hot, hot this humid atmosphere is. Have 
Hannah hang the heater rake in the hall. Happy 
is he who has heaven for hishome. Have Hiram hasten 
to his home to help Henry with the hay. His hat is 
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hanging in the hall. Help him, Henry; he has hurt 
his head. He hung his head. He hoped he hadn’t 
hurt her. Henry hoped he would have ham for his 
luncheon. How healthy this Highland country is! 
How humble he is! Have Henry hurry here. How 
happy Helen is because her Aunt Hannah has given 
her a handsome head-gear! 

Sentences using the combinations sm, sn: 

He is quite small and very smart. Do you smell 
smoke? One can smile when things move smoothly. 
He must be a blacksmith; his face and hands are 
smutty. I heard a loud smack and then a smash. 
Her face was smeared with molasses. I shall smother 
in such a smoky atmosphere. The smuggler was 
caught by the smooth-tongued detective. He smote 
her on her cheek. If he smites her again she will leave 
him. It wasn’t a smile; it was a smirk. She has only 
a smattering of French. The fire is still smoldering; 
that is where the odor of smoke comes from. I believe 
I dislike a snail more than a snake. I smell smoke. 
Stop sneering and being so snappy. She snatched 
the yarn just when I had gotten the last snarl out of it. 
A sneak-thief stole his silver snuff-box. Just listen to 
Snip snoring. Pretty soon we shall see snowdrops, if 
they have not already poked up their snowy heads. 
What a snug den you have! I suppose you may smoke 
to your heart’s content here. She didn’t intend to 
snub you. Have you struck a snag? Is that a sand- 
snipe? Bring me the snuffers; the candle needs snuff- 
ing; it is smoking. Sniff the air; don’t you smell 
smoke? He is a snob. 

Pr, spr: 

Who preached and prayed in meeting this morning? 
She is too proud for her present position. She is a 
prim, pretty little thing. The Prince was in his prime; 
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so he preferred a prancing steed to that quiet old mare. 
You must prove that you are reliable by fulfilling your 
promises. You have proved the truth of that proverb. 
What is the price of that primer? Don’t prick your- 
self on that rose-thorn. I am so pressed with work 
that I don’t see how I can keep my promise. The 
principal item of the meal was stewed prunes. What 
is the programme for the primary grade? The price 
proves that there has been overproduction. She takes 
great pride in her pronoun teaching. Who is the 
President’s private secretary? That was a beautiful 
prayer the preacher made. The President’s proclama- 
tion was forceful and timely. He sprained his ankle 
as he sprang upon the wharf. It wasabad sprain. He 
fell sprawling, spilling his wares. The spray dashed 
over the rugs that were spread upon the deck. Her 
new spring suit got splashed with mud. The boat has 
sprung a leak. Did you ever chew spruce gum? The 
seeds are beginning to sprout. Not a sprig of grass was 
to be seen. She is a spry old lady. I am afraid those 
girls in their new spring suits will get quite a sprinkling. 

Br: 

“We do not live by bread alone.’”’? The brick was 
broken in two. He was putting brown paint on the 
bricks with a bristle brush. He was very brave to 
look upon the bright side and not brood over his 
troubles. Her new coat was trimmed with braid and 
brass buttons. Quite a breeze blew up just as the bride 
and groom passed under the arch. Not a breath of air 
was stirring and the brig lay motionless at the mouth 
of the brook. Please brew the broth. The bronze 
bust was placed upon a low, broad bracket. After 
breakfast I’ll make some broth for the brave little boy. 
A narrow bridge spanned the brook. He brought a 
bracelet from Broadway for her. She was holding a 
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branch of a spruce-tree brought from New Hampshire. 
She moved briskly, getting the library ready for the 
broom. What a fine brood of chickens! Bring some 
brandy quickly; she has fainted. He had better bridle 
his tongue, if he wants her to become his bride. There 
was a black bruise just over her eyebrow. It hung over 
the brink of the falls. Brother pricked his finger with a 
brier. To be brief, the brim of your hat is too broad. 
Put the beef into the brine. The crackers were fresh 
and brittle. She bribed him to keep still. The children 
brushed the snow off with brooms. Cut the bread but 
break the sponge-cake. How did your brother get 
such an ugly bruise? He was brave to cross the bridge 
when the brook was raging so. Broad brown steps led 
up to the door. After breakfast you must take a 
broom and sweep the porch. Their wagon broke down 
right on the brow of the hill. He has charge of one of 
the branch offices. They tried to bribe him, but he 
turned on his heel and walked briskly out of the room. 
Your brother brought a new bracelet from London for 
his wife. 

Tr, str: 

They tried to track the tramp, but tried in vain. He 
trimmed the trees. The troops responded to the trump- 
et call. The tree trunk is injured. Do try to have 
the trays looking neater. He traded that tract of land 
for a race-track. He tripped over the track and missed 
his train. I tremble for him if he doesn’t tell the truth. 
She tried to trim her hat. He tried to tread in the 
same tracks, but it was quite a trial. The trusts are 
not to be trusted; they are tricky. The tramp carried 
a trowel to dig up vegetables with. She never travels 
with atrunk. He had much trouble getting his trousers 
pressed. They gave us a treat of brook trout. Did 
you hear the trumpet blast? The horse trod on the 
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lost trinket on his way to the watering trough. The 
transom is closed. The horse trotted the whole trip. 
The troops suffered much in the tropics. She drew a 
triangle on the sand; the wave washed over it leaving 
not a trace. Try to draw a true line. The troops 
straggled by and were soon caught in the enemy’s trap. 
The rooster strutted up and down. It was on the 
strand I met the stragglers. She was as straightfor- 
ward as she could be. We were stranded on a strange - 
shore; yet strange to say the first person I met was not 
a stranger. The child almost strangled to death. He 
struck her with a strap. They stripped the bark from 
the stripling. We gathered wild strawberries along the 
bank of the stream. Streamers and flags were stream- 
ing from all the windows along the street. They 
strolled along the street. She struggled, but was not 
strong enough to overpower him. The pupils struck 
because the teacher was too strict. 

Dr, gr: 

Draw the pail full, for the plants are very dry. She 
can’t drag or drive him to the trough. Her dress is a 
soft drab. He drew the dreaded confession from her. 
She was almost drowned; she had to walk home drip- 
ping wet. They draped the hall with bunting for the 
drill. The drones drooped for want of food. She 
dreamed she was forced to drink poison. Are you fond 
of the drama? They drained the pitcher dry. They 
drifted about waiting for the drum call. They are 
suffering from a dreadful drought. I bought that dress 
in Dresden. Grace’s new gown is gray. They grow 
great quantities of grain in the middle west. The grass 
remained green all winter. The grapes grew all over 
the ground. The paths were grass-grown. Roses grew 
beside the grave. He failed in his grammar and was 
put in a lower grade. No grass grew in the gravel walk. 
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She would eat neither gravy nor gruel. The grocer 
growled at the hard times. Mr. Graham grumbles all 
day long. Grandfather greased his wagon wheels. 
Grandmother made some gruel. We hate to see our 
grandparents growing old. Green grows the grass on 
the ground near the great gruesome gray granite castle. 
The grasshoppers seem greedy for every green thing 
in the grove. The greengrocer had griddle-cakes for 
his breakfast. Don’t groan; grin and bear it. 

Cr, ser: 

The creeping child cried for the cream. She crept 
to her crib. The crab-shell is cracked. A great crag 
was in their way. Don’t cram; it won’t benefit you. 
The baby has the croup. Don’t give her a crust; a 
crumb has gone down the wrong way. Several crows 
flew over the head of the crowd. The captain was 
cross with the crew. Did he lose his crown on account 
of his crime? What a fine crop of corn! His crime 
crushed her. Who cracked the bean crock? She 
crimps her hair. His hat was crushed in the crash. 
She crawled to her cradle. What is.your creed? The 
crocuses are growing. I was within a few miles of 
Cripple Creek when I crossed the continent. What 
a cross creature the poor cripple is! Give credit where 
credit is due. Which do you prefer: cricket or croquet? 
She walks with a crutch. They say she is crazy; she 
does nothing but play cribbage all day long. What a 
crooked creek! Have some crackers with your cran- 
berry sauce. It was a light craft. I don’t think he 
scratched her, or she would have screamed. Please 
put a screw in the hinge of this screen. She scrimped 
and scrimped to make both ends meet. Scrape the 
dishes and scrub the table. Search the Scriptures. 
He seemed to have no scruples. The house was scrupu- 
lously neat; not a scrap of dust was to be seen. Not 
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a scrimption of cream is to be had. They use iron 
scrap and screenings. No one was hurt in the scrim- 
mage. There was a scroll under the painting. 

Fr, thr, shr: 

From all his trouble truth freed him. The truth 
shall set you free. Fried frogs’ legs are good. I should 
think you would freeze. It is fresh this morning after 
the frost. From all she says he is frantic about it. 
Please have that framed by Friday. Don’t frown all 
the time. The ceiling was beautifully fresecoed. The 
flowers were all frozen. Her frock is trimmed with 
frills. My friend’s baby is very fretful. Look at the 
froth on that beer. He practises fraud. You are 
getting freckled. How fragrant the flowers are! The 
fruit is frozen. Frank fried the fish fairly well. When 
were you in France? Her frock was fringed at the 
bottom. Don’t believe them; they are practising 
fraud upon you. How you frightened me! The 
children are having a frolic with Fred. Don’t do that; 
it frets your father. What a fright you gave me! We 
have perfect freedom; that is the reason I enjoy it so. 
That furniture is frail; it won’t stand the strain of 
rough usage. She is frantic with grief. Please frizzle 
the beef. We shall have a frugal repast, I fear. Please 
throw me that spool of thread. See how that thrush’s 
throat swells when he sings. The farmer is threshing 
wheat while his wife is thrashing their boy. Her singing 
thrills me through and through. Who sits upon the 
throne of Greece? ‘He thrice refused the throne.”’ 
He was thrown from his horse at the threshold of his 
home. Do you like shredded wheat? She shrinks 
from strangers. What a strange shrub! He was laid 
out in a black shroud. What a shrill whistle! There 
were shrines at all the crossroads. The fruit had been 
there so long it was all shrivelled up. Was that a 
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shriek I heard? He is a shrewd business man. I saw 
John Drew and Ada Rehan in the ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew”? years ago. I am fond of shrimps. Don’t 
shrug your shoulders. 

Cl: 

Clean the closets with clear water. The cluster-rose 
clings to the wall; it is climbing. Clasping her hands 
behind my neck, she clung so persistently I couldn’t 
loosen her grasp. She clapped her hands when the 
clock struck twelve, for then the class would be dis- 
missed. There was not a cloud to mar the clear sky. 
This climate is so cool that one has to wear a cloak all 
the time. Clara’s hand was sore; the cat’s claws were 
sharp. The Clover Club is a noted club of Philadelphia. 
Such a clatter they make with those clam-shells. The 
old cluck goes clucking around all day. They climbed 
the cliff to get a clearer view of the cloud effects. At 
eight o’clock it was as clear as a bell, all the clouds 
having cleared away. Calm and cool the clerk sat 
eating clams flavored with cloves. The clergyman 
climbed the cliffs to gather a rare flower that grew in a 
cleft in the rocks. Click clack, click clack, the country 
clodhoppers clatter down the crowded street. The 
clever clown held the crowd spellbound. Clumsy 
Claude fell, scattering the clam-shells all over the steps, 
making a fearful clatter. She was cutting clippings 
from Collier’s Weekly. Close the garden gate to keep 
the old cluck and her little chicks out of the tomatoes. 
She claimed the cluster of diamonds. There was no 
clew as to who had written the closing clause. Clash, 
clang, closes the closet door. She is seeking a cooler 
climate. The clumsy clerk mussed the cloak; so it 
wasn’t fit to wear. Clasping her cloak in one hand she 
grasped the rope in the other and swung into a cleared 
spot. 
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Spl, fl, sl, gl: 

I put a splasher back of the wash-stand to keep the 
paper from being splashed. Just hear that baby 
splashing away in his bathtub. A boy ran against a 
snow man to try to knock it down and split his spleen. 
He died in great agony in a couple of hours. What a 
splendid display of fire-works! ‘‘The splendor falls on 
castle walls.’”” The boards will have to be spliced. 
His leg is in splints. She ran a splinter into her finger. 
She was in a dreadful splutter. The butterfly is hover- 
ing around the flowers. She wore a flat hat trimmed 
with blue flowers. The flames flashed up and then 
went out. ‘‘Its fleece was white as snow.”’ Have you 
every seen the Flume in the White Mountains? They 
have just lowered the flag. The flag is flapping in the 
wind. What large flakes of snow are falling! What 
a brilliant flash of lightning! They fled in disorder. 
The fleet was stationed at League Island. ‘Flesh of 
your flesh, bone of your bone.” ‘‘The Flight into 
Egypt.” Can you make a spark with flint? Fling 
that stone away. What a large flock of birds are 
flying overhead! A fly flew in at the window. He 
plays the flute well. The doll has flaxen curls. The 
floor is bare. There is a flaw in that glass. He flung 
himself into the midst of the mob. Flow on, great 
rushing river. Her skirt is trimmed with flounces. The 
cake is flavored with almonds. She is a dreadful flirt. 
I want a spool of floss. The flour is all gone. Cork 
floats. It is flood-tide now. He is wearing a white 
flannel suit. How flabby his muscles are! Where is 
your liquor flask? She flushed when I mentioned the 
subject. It was a flagrant crime. He indulges in 
slang. She is quite slender. What pretty white 
slippers! He was captain of the sloop. Slowly moved 
the hours as he slept on. Place a slab upon his grave. 
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That is slander; take no stock in it. She slipped down 
the slope. He has a sling-shot. Her sleeves are too 
narrow. His slumbers were disturbed. With flutter- 
ing wings the swallow guarded the nest of her young. 
He caught a flounder. She slapped the child’s hands. 
The slaves are free. I didn’t sleep well. Did you 
notice the sleet yesterday? Write it on the large slate. 
Give him a slice of bread. He broke his sled. Don’t 
slam the door. He is very slim. His writing slants 
too much. Don’t slip on that ice. They counted the 
slain. She was tall and slender. I am glad the glass 
was not broken. How do you like my new gloves? 
She was all in a glow from a brisk walk in the frosty air. 
The glide waltz is so much more graceful than the hop 
waltz. The children are studying the globe. She 
glanced in my direction. We gathered spring flowers 
in the glen. We would get glimpses of glaciers every 
few minutes when we were sailing through Glacier Bay. 
How the snow glistens in the sunlight! It was a 
glittering display of gems. How gloomy this room is! 
We rode between the gleaming banks of snow. With 
what glee we entered into the sport! What a glorious 
sunset! What a glossy back that horse has! 

Pl, bl: 

I am pleased to see how nicely the children play 
together. This is a pleasant day; suppose we plant 
the seeds. What a long plume she wears! I have a 
new set of tea plates. Walk carefully across that plank 
or you will fall. The furniture was covered with plush. 
Is this my place? It is quite plain to be seen we were 
not expected. Put on a mustard plaster. Bring me 
a meat platter. What a nice plump baby! What is 
the plural of ox? They stood on a raised platform. 
She has lots of pluck. The playground is bricked. 
India often suffers from the plague. Put a placard on 
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the door. Which planet is the evening star now? 
There is plenty of time. She pleaded for his life before 
the Governor. He has broken the plough. ‘Blow, ye 
wild winds, blow!’ He blew a blast that would waken 
the dead. He had been blind since birth. Not a blade 
of grass was to be seen. Blackberries are ripe. Black- 
birds have come. Blank’s ice cream is good. Bleach 
the table-cloth. Itis bleak and cold. ‘‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” What a blast of cold air! This horse 
will have to go to the blacksmith’s. What a blunder 
he made! This pencil point is blunt. She has blue 
blood in her veins. The trees are covered with blossoms. 

Tw, sw: 

Please tie this twine twice around the bundle. Have 
you seen the ‘“‘ Three Twins?” In the Episcopal Church 
there are twelve vestrymen in memory of the twelve 
disciples. I am awakened by the twittering of the 
birds under my window. I need a pair of tweezers. 
I enjoy the twilight. He twisted the back off the chair. 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I wonder what you 
are!’ He is quite nervous; did you notice his eyes 
twitching? He was dressed in a twill suit and sat 
twirling his fingers. She felt just a twinge of pain. 
The owl says, ‘‘twit twoo, twit twoo.” She fell out 
of the swing. She hit her head; it swelled up. “A 
new broom sweeps clean.’”’ He must have his throat 
swabbed out. A swarm of bees came into the kitchen, 
attracted by the odor of something sweet cooking. 
You seem to have difficulty in swallowing. He swam 
across the lake. We got into a dreadful swamp. Did 
you see the swans swimming on the lake? The flies 
just seem to come in swarms. He swayed from right 
to left and then fell. The horse was all in a sweat and 
still the man swore and lashed him. As swift as an 
arrow. Christ drove the devil into the swine. His 
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face was quite swollen. They swept and garnished the 
house. You must not swerve from your duty. He 
was swindled by his friend. 

These drills together with sixty selected stories con- 
stitute about thirty lessons and when completed should 
put the adult lip-reader in a position to read the average. 
lips. 

Many of these sentences will be found useful for 
articulation drills as well as for lip-reading. 

EMMA F. WEST DAVIDSON, 


Davidson School of Individual Instruction, 
Tamworth, New Hampshire. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR AND BRITISH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


A visitor to any of the great cities of Britain would 
observe very little difference from their appearance 
and general life in the piping times of peace. The 
people are calm and business is going on very much as 
usual. There is no senseless yelling of old-time jingo 
songs, no excitement, and no fear; but a deep determi- 
nation fills the mind of every man and woman. The 
nation is inspired by the righteousness of its cause and 
is absolutely united in working to see the war through 
to only one end, and that, to prevent the revival of the 
barbaric idea that right cannot exist unless might be 
sufficiently powerful to enforce it. 

Entering the schools for the deaf, the same visitor 
would find there a reflection of the general condition 
of things outside. Their work is proceeding as calmly 
and energetically as it ordinarily does. The black- 
boards indicate the exceptional events taking place on 
the continent. Here and there vacancies in the 
teaching staffs are explained by the fact that those who 
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up to recently filled them have heard their country’s 
call and have willingly joined the colors. But a little 
stirring of the surface of things, even in these quiet 
abodes of the works of peace, lays bare the fact that the 
national contention, that right is right and worth fighting 
‘for, has fired the imagination of every one connected 
with them, their governors, staffs, and pupils. 

It is not given to every man to stand in the forefront 
of the battle line; there must be, as in David’s day, 
those who ‘‘tarry by the stuff.” Age, physical condi- 
tion, or other circumstances hold back many men who 
would otherwise don the khaki and go where their 
country needs them. But although legitimately pre- 
vented, such teachers ‘‘guard the lines of communica- 
tion between the present and the future.’”’ They are, 
with all other teachers, “‘trustees for posterity; and 
in the fulfillment of that trust, they are, while many are 
away, carrying on the work of the schools to-day. 

There are perhaps about 500 teachers of the deaf in 
Great Britain and of these only about one hundred are 
men. A number of these are ineligible for enlistment, 
but a very good proportion of the eligibles have volun- 
teered for service abroad, for home defence, or for 
special service. We have not yet the complete roll 
of this ‘‘honor’s list;’’ but so far we know of Mr. Bone- 
ham, Mr. Owens, Mr. Drew, and Mr. Prangwell (the 
two latter, trade instructors) from the London Resi- 
dential School at Anerley; Mr. Haines, of the London 
‘‘Hugh Myddleton;”’ Mr. 8. Budd, of the Gorleston-on- 
Sea Institution; Mr. F. Howson, of the Yorkshire 
Institution; and Mr. J. D. Barton, of the Margate 
Institution. 

Several other teachers have offered themselves and 
have been keenly disappointed in being rejected through 
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such comparatively minor matters as defective sight, 
old injuries in football, and others. 

The Secretary of the National Bureau for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Deaf has rejoined the 
Territorial forces and has been transferred to the Uni- 
versities and Public Schools Regiment of Lord Kitch- 
ener’s army, which it is believed will shortly go to the 
front. Mr. Walter Bonn, son of the President of the 
Bureau, is serving with the Leicestershire Yeomanry. 

Major Cecil Wedgwood, D. 8. O., Chairman of the 
Committee of the Stoke-on-Trent School, who went 
through the Boer War, has been very successful in 
raising two service battalions for Lord Kitchener’s 
army and has been given a commission in one of them. 
The Medical Officer to this Institution, Dr. W. Hind, is 
now serving as colonel with the North Staffordshire 
Heavy Battery. 

The lady teachers of the schools are in no ways 
behind their men colleagues in supporting, in suitable 
ways, the work of national defence. Those of the 
Margate Institution are maintaining a nurse at the front 
at a weekly cost of £1. They have also offered their 
services to the Red Cross Society for any service neces- 
sary. In many of the schools, the lady teachers are 
receiving training in nursing; and practically in all 
schools they are busily occupying their spare time and 
cash in making shirts, mufflers, body belts, stockings, 
bandages, and other comforts for the use of the soldiers 
and sailors. The pupils of the schools are in most 
‘ases doing similar good work. The staffs of various 
schools are contributing sixpence out of every pound, 
received as salary during the progress of the war, to 
the Prince of Wales Relief Fund which is designed to 


meet the wants of those in distress through the war. 
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In some cases, the governors of the schools have 
agreed to pay full salary, less army allowances, to those 
of their teachers who have enlisted, to keep their posts 
open, and to count service with the colors as service 
in the schools for the purposes of promotion and salary. 
This patriotic example will doubtless be generally 
followed. 

The Doncaster Institution was commandeered for 
military purposes for some six weeks during the mobili- 
zation, during which period its usually peaceful apart- 
ments and precincts sheltered some 400 men and 200 
horses. Other school buildings have been offered to 
the army and navy for use as hospitals, should necessity 
arise; but so far none have been required. 

The deaf themselves take a keer interest in the 
progress of the war and many of them feel their exclu- 
sion from taking part therein very acutely. Several 
have actually presented themselves for examination. 
We hear of one who passed with credit all the medical 
tests and whose deafness was only discovered when he 
was asked his name. In at least one district the adult 
deaf are beseeching the missioner to form a deaf-mute 
company. The British Deaf Times records the case of 
a “practically genuine deaf-mute,” Harry Ward, who 
has succeeded in joining the Munster Fusiliers and is 
now in training at the Curragh Camp in Ireland. 
Ward was educated at the Cardiff Deaf School. 

War must always tell its tale upon employment. 
Generally, so far as the deaf are concerned, they suffer 
more from under-employment then unemployment 
at the present time. Its incidence varies with the 
nature of the trades followed. The effect of the war in 
the ‘“‘cotton’”’ towns is considerable and is affecting the 
deaf equally with hearing people in them. Those 
engaged in marine engineering work, bootmaking, army 
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tailoring, and work required by the services are ex- 
tremely busy. Various friends connected with mission 
work in large towns report that while under-employ- 
ment exists, matters are better than they were a month 
ago. 

At the outbreak of the war quite a number of well- 
known British teachers of the deaf were enjoying a 
holiday on the continent. Dr. Elliott and his two 
daughters; Dr. Roe and Mrs. Roe, with four of their 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes and their family, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Sleight, and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Fisher were 
in Switzerland. Matters became extremely difficult for 
them in many ways and it was impossible for a con- 
siderable time, in some cases three or four weeks, for 
them to return to England. Some of their experiences 
were very exciting and risky; but fortunately all man- 
aged to reach home safely. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that Mr. Sleight’s father, the late Mr. W. 
Sleight, who died about two years since, was similarly 
detained in Paris at the outbreak of the Franco-German 
‘War in 1870. 

‘ A. J. STORY, 


Headmaster of the Stoke-on-Trent School, 
The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Mary E. Toney has retired after 
a long term of faithful service. New teachers are Miss 
Nannie Goodloe, from the West Virginia School; Miss Kate 
Alcorn, of Stanford, Kentucky; and Mr. Frederick Henry 
Hughes, M. A., a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 
and of Gallaudet College. Mr. J. H. MacFarlane succeeds 
the late Mr. Jenkins as associate editor of the Messenger. 

Mr. Fred H. Manning, Principal, and Miss Ida Henderson, 
of Talladega, Alabama, were married September 2, 1914. 
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Arkansas Institute—Miss Fannie Wade, teacher of primary 
art, has resigned to enter Gallaudet College. Her sucessor is 
Miss Ada McDougald, a graduate of the Arkansas Institute. 
Miss Louise Schacht is appointed teacher of domestic science. 


Bloomington Day-School.—Miss Lila 1. Wendell, from the 
Iowa School, succeeds Miss Mabel G. Willett as teacher of the 
Bloomington, Wisconsin, Day-School. 


California School.—Miss Nettie L. Christie has resigned 
on account of ill health and is‘sueceeded by Miss Alma Austin, 
formerly of the Western New York Institution. 


Gallaudet School.—Miss Edith U. Long has resigned to be 
married to Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, of the New York 
Institution. Her successor is Miss Helen B. Fulkerson, M. A., 
a graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 


Georgia School.—Miss Alice N. Parlaman has resigned to 
be married, and Miss Vivian Tilley to enter the training class 
of the Clarke School. Miss Emily Asbury, trained at the 
Indiana School, is appointed a teacher and Miss Sarah Hunt 
with Miss Alta Cooper as her assistant is appointed teacher of 
domestic science. 


Indiana School.—Mr. Orson Archibald, who has been a 
teacher in the Indiana School for many years, has retired on 
account of ill health; Miss M. Lena Dixon has resigned to be 
married and Miss Sadie McArdle to care for her invalid 
mother. New teachers are Miss Clara Lee, from the Miss- 
issippi Institution, and Miss Margaret McCulloch, trained at 
the Clarke School and the Mueller-Walle School. 


Towa School.—Miss Hazel Walker, Mrs. Van Bergen, Miss 
Lila I. Wendall, and Miss Edith O. Graves have resigned. 
Their successors are Miss Irene V. W. Boshler, trained at the 
Indiana School; Miss Annie B. McCortle, from the Nebraska 
School; and Miss Mamie Cool, formerly a teacher in the Iowa 
School but more recently in the New Mexico School. 
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Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution —A normal training 
class for instruction by the oral method has been organized. 
It is under the direction of Miss Julia M. Connery, from the 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 


Louisiana School.—Mr. William Oscar Hunter, B. A., a 
graduate of the North Carolina School and of Gallaudet 
College, has been appointed Director of Agriculture. 


Manchester Schools—Mr. James E. Jones, of Rochdale. 
England, for many years chairman of the Royal Schools for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Manchester, England, founder of the 
trade schools for boys which bears his name, and founder and 
builder of the school for the deaf at Rochdale, has received the 
honor of knighthood in recognition of his work in behalf of 
the deaf. 

Minneapolis Day-School.—Miss Marion C. Johnson has a 
class of deaf children in the public schools of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. She follows the oral method of teaching and 
has a class of little stammerers in addition to her deaf pupils. 

Minnesota School.—The School made an industrial and 
educational exhibit at the meeting of the National Education 
Society in St. Paul last July, and a similar exhibit at the 
Minnesota State Fair later in the season. The Companion 
says that thousands of persons inspected the exhibit and asked 
for further information, which was cheerfully given by the 
committee of teachers who were in charge. 

Mississippi Institution Christine N. Mauzey has 
resigned to teach in the North Carolina School, Miss Clara 
Lee in the Indiana School, Miss Louisa L. Lee and Miss Nan 
Myers in the Oregon School, Miss Ava Hand in the South 
Carolina School, and Miss Winnie G. Goolsbe in the Nebraska 
School. They are succeeded by Miss Elizabeth K. Rhodes, 
fromthe North Dakota School; Mrs. Alice Applewhite Fridge, 
formerly a teacher in the Mississippi Institution; Miss Hattie 
L. Deem, trained in the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College; and Miss Sarah A. Wells, who has taught three years 
in public schools. 
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Missouri School.—Miss Lucile Cooper, formerly of the 
New York Institution, has been added to the corps of teachers. 


Montana School.—Mrs. Rosa Keeler, a teacher in the 
Montana School last year, died in March, 1914. She had 
previously taught in the New Jersey School and had been at 
the head of the day-schools in Ashtabula and Conneaut, Ohio. 
Mrs. Keeler began the work of teaching the deaf rather late 
in life, but no young teacher was ever more eager to acquire 
the best methods or more zealous to give her pupils the best 
she had. Mrs. M. M. Corey has been transferred from the 
literary department to that of art and domestic science and 
Miss Hortense De Celles has a year’s leave of absence to 
study in the normal department of the Clarke School. New 
teachers are Miss Amy Ridlen, trained at the Indiana School, 
and Miss Ruth Taylor, a daughter of Mr. W. E. Taylor, 
Superintendent of the Idaho School. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Helen Waite, Miss Mary Woodson, 
and Miss Clara Worley have resigned to teach in other schools 
nearer home, and Miss Annie B. McCortle to teach in the lowa 
School; Mrs. Gregory has retired to devote herself to domestic 
duties. To fill these vacancies the following teachers have 
been appointed: Miss Martha C. Bell, from the Pennsylvania 
Institution; Miss Winnie G. Goolsbe, from the Mississippi 
Institution; Miss Mildred M. Milnes and Miss Esther M. 
Sherwood, of Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Grace Overstreet, 
formerly of the Iowa School. 

The new primary oral building is well under way, but it 
can hardly be ready for occupancy before another term. 


New England Industrial School—New teachers are Miss 
Aimee Woolworth in the literary department; Miss Charlotte 
Freeman, teacher of sewing; and Miss Mary L. Chapin, 
teacher of wood work. 


North Carolina School.—In addition to the new teachers 
named in the last number of the Annals are Miss Christine 
M. Mauzy, from the Mississippi Institution, and Miss Edith 
Lutz, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School. 
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South Dakota School.—Miss Mae B. McKinley has a year’s 
leave of absence and is teaching a private pupil at her home 
in Los Angeles, California. Miss Rachel Dawes has resigned 
to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Gertrude B. 
Sorrels and Mrs. Connor in the New Mexico School, and Miss 
Augusta Haaser a private pupil at Tabor, South Dakota 
Their places are filled by Miss Mildred Lloyd, from the 
Northern New York Institution; Miss Edith Matteson, from 
the Wisconsin School; Miss Minnie B. Osborne, from the 
Minnesota School; and Miss Helen Craven and Miss Kath- 
leen Boland, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School. 


St. John’s Institute—Rev. M. M. Gerend read before the 
Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference at Atlantic City last summer 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five Years with the Deaf,” which is 
published in full in Our Young People for October, 1914. 
It gives in an interesting way the history in full of St. John’s 
Institute at St. Francis, Wisconsin, of which Father Gerend 
was the founder in 1889 and has since been the President. 


Texas School.—Miss Leslie May Clancy has resigned to 
pursue further studies in the University of Texas. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Bessie Smith. 

Miss Kathryn Johnson died of pneumonia after a brief ill- 
ness October 13, 1914. Miss Johnson began her work in the 
Texas school several years ago and afterwards taught in the 
Pennsylvania and Oklahoma schools. She returned to the 
Texas school two years ago. She was a faithful and success- 
ful teacher, and her loss is deeply felt by her associates and 
her pupils. 


Virginia School.—Miss Bessie Surber has resigned to be 
married, Miss Anne B. Berkeley to teach in the Indiana 
School, and Miss Mary A. Burch to teach in the Kendall 
School. They are succeeded by Miss Mary Grey Barron, 
from the Minnesota School; Miss Josephine Bell, from the 
Tennessee School; and Miss Lucy Lee, M. A., a graduate of 
the Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 
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Washington State School.—Miss Eleanor B. Jewell resigned 
last June to be married. She is succeeded by Miss Mary E. 
Kilgour, formerly of the Minnesota School. 

Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, Superintendent, and Miss Mary B. 
Beattie, of Vancouver, Washington, formerly teacher of art in 
the Arkansas and Michigan schools, were married July 2, 1914. 


Western New York Institution—Miss Edna L. Parker, 
Miss Lois M. Mott, and Miss Marion L. Macghee have re- 
tired. Their successors are Miss Agnes Thistlewaite, B. 8., 
Miss Ruth Maddock, B. A., and Miss Florence A. McElver. 
Miss Belle Johnson succeeds Mrs. Rising as editor of the 
Advocate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Great War and European Schools for the Deaf.—It is a 
matter of deep interest to teachers of the deaf in America 
and throughout the world to know how the teachers and 
schools for the deaf, and the adult deaf themselves, in the 
various countries of Europe are affected by the terrible war 
now going on. In the present number of the Annals Mr. 
Story gives us the information desired concerning Great 
Britain. We hoped to have similar reports from professional 
brethren in other countries but they have not yet arrived. 
In their absence we present such facts as we have been able 
to gather from periodicals. 

Probably the German and Austrian teachers and schools 
are suffering more from the war than those of any other 
country, except Belgium, because a larger proportion of the 
teachers are men. We have no information from Austria, 
but the Blédtter fiir Taubstummenbildung for September 15 
names 197 men who have gone forth from the schools for the 
deaf in Germany to fight ‘‘fiir Kaiser und Reich.” In addi- 
tion to these there are 43 German teachers of the deaf en- 
gaged in the work of the Red Cross. There are also 158 sons 
of teachers in the war. Two teachers—John Friedrich of the 
Liegnitz Institution and Max Ulbrich of the Ratibor Institu- 
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tion, each holding the rank of lieutenant in an infantry 
regiment, are named as having been killed during the week 
August 21-29, and two—Mr. Senski of K6slin and Mr. 
Becker of Bromberg—as having been wounded. 

Six German schools for the deaf are used as military hos- 
pitals; in oae—the school for girls at Ratibor—there were 602 
wounded soldiers at one time in September. 

The Association of German Teachers of the Deaf has given 
1000 marks to the Red Cross and the Union of Prussian 
Teachers 250 marks. 

Many of the adult deaf of Germany, according to the Berlin 
Taubstummen-Zeitschrift, quoted in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of September 17, are engaged under military supervision in 
digging trenches, throwing up earthworks, etc., and many 
have enlisted in the work of the Red Cross. 

No recent numbers of the French Revue Générale or of the 
Revue des Sourds-M uets, both published in Paris, have reached 
us; we fear these periodicals have been compelled to suspend 
publication, as the Annals was during the Civil War. The 
Echo de Famille, published at Poitiers, continues to come and 
the number for August-September contains the following 
extract from a letter transmitted to the Minister of War by 
Mr. Tournade, a deputy of the Seine, in which the adult deaf 
claim the honor of serving in the army and otherwise in de- 
fense of their country: 


‘‘As a matter of fact their infirmity is apparent rather than real. The 
majority of them are strong, healthy, and vigorous, accustomed to the 
practice of athletic sports and gymnastics. In former wars there have 
been some deaf soldiers and volunteers, for many among them are excellent 
riflemen and for success in this branch of the service sight is more im- 
portant than hearing. 

““We believe however that they can render more practical service as 
bicyclists carrying secret messages, as ambulance bearers, or in the 
auxiliary service of shops and factories, especially the national manu- 
factories of arms and munitions, or the national printing office, in both 
of which many of them are already employed, and in other public works 
where vacancies exist on account of the war.” 
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The editor of the Echo, Mr. A. Lemesle, while applauding 
the patriotism of the deaf as shown in this letter, suggests that 
they can be equally serviceable to the nation in other ways: 

“The mother of a family, for instance, who is left without resources 
at the domestic hearth, the deaf-mute who remains bravely at his post 
in the work-shop or in the fields, are as useful to their country as those 
who are fighting on the frontier, if they are praying for France and if 
they bear in a Christian spirit the sacrifices of separation, of labor, and 
sometimes of poverty.” 


The Echo says nothing concerning the effect of the war 
upon the teachers and schools for the deaf in France. Prob- 
ably many teachers are in the army and the work of the schools 
in those parts of the country devastated by the war is 
suspended. 

We have no information concerning the Belgian schools 
but there can be no doubt that they have suffered far more 
than those of any other country. There were two schools in 
Antwerp, two in Brussels, two in Ghent, one in Liége; we fear 
that these, as well as some in smaller towns whose names 
are less familiar, have been entirely broken up by the war 
that has brought such woe upon the innocent and heroic 
people of Belgium. 

We sympathize deeply with our brethren in all these coun- 
tries who are fighting each for the cause that he believes to 
be right. May they be spared to return to their work for 
the deaf; but if they are called upon to lay down their lives 
for their country, as some of them already have been, may 
the sacrifice not be in vain; may the result be a peace of the 
world which shall never again be broken. 


A Deaf Man’s Influence.—The name of Heinrich von 
Treitschke appears often in our newspapers and magazines 
nowadays in connection with that of his disciple General 
von Bernhardi. He was a philosopher, historian, and legis- 
lator, whose writings, ‘‘magnetic, eloquent, enthusiastic,”’ 
are said to have had much influence in arousing the spirit 
of militarism in Germany and thus bringing on the present 
war. The late Professor J. A. Cramb called him “the great 
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national historian of Germany,” and said that his influence on 
young Germany could only be compared with that of Carlyle 
and Macaulay united in Great Britain. 

Von Treitschke was mentioned in the Annals forty-three 
years ago (vol. xvi, page 208) on account of his deafness. 
This was an inherited tendency and in his youth it prevented 
him, to his great disappointment, from entering upon a mili- 
tary career. He devoted himself to study, especially the 
study of the history of war, and became a great scholar and 
writer. At the time referred to in the Annals he was a 
prominent member of the Reichstag. He was then so deaf 
that he could hear nothing whatever of the remarks of his 
fellow members, but he took an active part in the debates, 
being enabled to understand what was going on by the 
help of an associate who sat at his elbow and reduced to 
writing every word that was spoken in the discussions. 

If this deaf man’s influence was as great as is asserted, one 
could wish that he had exercised it in some other direction 
than in behalf of war. 


The Deaf in Literature.—A friend sends us the following 
note: 


Apropos of the deaf as characters in literature, I want to bring to your 
attention, in case it has not already been done, the story entitled “K’’, 
by Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, in McClure’s Magazine for October, 
which has for one of its minor characters, who slips in and out of its 
pages occasionally, the most natural and life-like and altogether lovable 
deaf man it has ever been my pleasure to meet in story-land, I think. 
He is even argumentative, but from pure love of the fray; and, if we 
know the deaf at all, we know they are that, as a rule. 

Only the first installment of the story has been published, but, if it is 
a fair prelude to what is coming, I think our “‘Mr. Wagner” is going te 
be worth watching for. 

The committee that the National Association appointed to “wait on” 
authors and publishers who distort, caricature, or make impossible rep- 
resentations of the deaf ought to prepare some bouquets of real appre- 
ciation for this case. 


Mr. Jones’s ‘Study of English.’”’—The printing office of 
the Ohio School has issued “‘A Study of English for the 
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Advanced Grades of Deaf Pupils,” a bound volume of 208 
pages, prepared by Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 

This book, unlike many bearing similar titles, is not so 
much a study about English as a collection of working mate- 
rial for the direct study of the language itself. It consists 
chiefly of selections from standard English and American 
authors, covering a wide range of high-class literature and 
including specimens of Scotch, Irish, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Hoosier, and Negro dialects. These selections are 
supplemented by a summary of the most important prin- 
ciples of grammar and by brief discussions, directions, and 
suggestions concerning the material presented. 

The method, as stated in the Preface, is ‘first, by analysis; 
second, by determining the relation of important or difficult 
. words, phrases, and clauses; and, third, by requiring the 
students to reproduce in their own language the selection 
studied.”’ 

The book is the result of Mr. Jones’s own work in the class- 
room last year. His pupils, consisting of the Junior and 
Senior members of the High School, were deeply interested in 
the study and made rapid progress. In the hands of any 
judicious and faithful instructor the work is well adapted to 
accomplish its purpose, which is to teach deaf pupils in the 
higher. grades of our schools first to understand and then to 
write good English. 


The Efficiency and Mentality Committee—The Committee 
of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals appointed 
at Staunton last summer to study the question of efficiency 
in schools for the deaf and to arrange a scheme for mentality 
tests, etc.,* has added to its membership Mr. Walter H. Kil- 
patrick, of the American School at Hartford. 

The Silent Courier —A new periodical called the Silent 
Courier issued its first number October 15, 1914. It is to be 
‘“‘a national independent newspaper for the deaf,” and its 
prospectus expresses confidence that it will not follow its 


*See the September number of the Annals, page 399. 
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numerous predecessors to an early grave. The name of the 
editor, George William Veditz, gives assurance that it will be 
a brilliant, courageous, and influential advocate of the com- 
bined system, the sign language, and the general welfare of the 
deaf. It is published biweekly by Jesse A. Watterman at 
805 Bradley Place, Chicago, Illinois. The price is one dollar 
a year. 

teports of Schools.—We have received the following reports 
of schools: Arizona, (Bulletin of University, July 15, 1914); 
Jews’ Home (London, England), Forty-third Annual, for 
1913; Association for Oral Instruction, Training College and 
School (London, England), for 1913; also the report of the 
New England Home, for 1913. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The:Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 


Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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A Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Price, 60 cents. 


Address all correspondence to 


ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 
By Grace M. Beattie, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children. 
70 cents per copy. $7.80 per dozen copies. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 
AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 
TORRESDALE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the Futt Montessori Course, psychology, general method. 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occupa- 
tions as have been found suitable for usein the American Montessori School. 
Probationers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Caro.uine C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. i, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past —_ instead of the present. Both the old and the ‘revised editions 
are on saie, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketitoee. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JEenxkINs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories — from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wiitiovausy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Gracs M. Instructor in theColorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 
October |, 1914, to June 1, 1915. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 

Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, who spent eight months in Rome with 
Dr. Montessori, conducted a Montessori class the past year which has 
been visited by hundreds of teachers and students in training. So satis- 
factory have been Mrs. Margulies’s experiments that additional classes 
will be opened the coming year. 
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THE DEAF 


THEIR POSITION IN SOCIETY 


By Harry BEst 


This scientific study of the deaf in America constitutes an unusually 
important contribution to the literature of the subject. The method 
of approach is not by the way of medicine, law, or education, nor yet 
from the human interest standpoint, but rather the author preserves 
the attitude of the social economist and regards the deaf as certain 
components of the state who demand classification and attention in 
its machinery of organization. The two divisions of the book are de- 
voted, respectively, to a discussion of the position of the deaf in societ 
and to the provisions made for their education. Mr. Best covers muc 
ground hitherto wholly neglected. His book will be found indispens- 
able by students and all who are interested in the subject of the deaf 
and the deaf and dumb. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE. 


The Proceedings of the Tenth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, as published in the Annals 
for September and November, 1913, bound together in one volume with 
stiff paper cover and with the addition of a title page and index, may be 
obtained from the editor of the Annals. Price $1. 


American Annals of the Deaf, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Complete sets of the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 a volume. 

Volumes i, ii, ix, x, xiv to lix inclusive, and the last two numbers 
of volume xiii, are unbound and will be sold separately. 

Volumes iii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, xi and xii together with 
the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been bound two volumes 
in one. These will be sold only as bound. 

Single numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, 
will be sold at 50 cents each. 

Some of the early volumes are now very difficult to obtain. Schools 
that have not a complete set of the Annals should avail themselves 
of this opportunity. 

Address the Editor of the Annals, 

E. A. FAY, 
Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, 
WasHIneTon, D. C. 


FOUNDED IN 1894. 


right Oral School, 


Nos. 1,2 and3 Mt. Morris Park, West, 
NEW YORK CITY. , 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A., Principa!. 


A select boarding and day school for pupils wholly or par- 
tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientificaliy developed 
and educated. The course extends from kindergarten to ¢col- 


lege entrance. 
An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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